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ABSTRACT 

The hearing's purpose was to begin building a record, 
from a national perspective, regarding older Americans who live in 
smaller towns and rural areas. It is not fully known what the real 
impact is of such matters as lack of transportation, nutritional 
deficiencies, distance to and shortage of health care, 
non-availability of adult education opportunities, inequalities in 
social security benefits for farmers (particularly farm wives), etc. 
In 1970 there were 125 counties in the nation with one-sixth or more 
of their population aged 65 or over. By 1978 that number "had risen to 
500. Although a large percentage of rural elderly are located in the 
midwest and south, recent migrations of older Americans have moved 
them to the Sun Belt and other areas. Much of this migration is 
caused by older Americans returning from urban to rural areas for 
reasons of preferred environment and safety.' Although availability of 
1980 census data may supply some answers in numbers, still little is 
known about the people those numbers represent. There is much 
research to be done and programs that could be continued or 
initiated. For example, does high technology hold potential for 
uniting health needs with health answers? Three appendixes conclude 
the document. (BRA) 
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RURAL OLDER AMERICANS: UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1982 

U.S. Senate, r 
Special Committee on Aging, 

Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:45 a.m., in room 
5302, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Larry Pressler, presid- 

m fhresent: Senators Pressler, Graseley, and Burdick. 

Also present: John C. Rother, staff director and chief counsel; 
Karen Leichtnam, legislative assistant to Senator Pressler; Angela 
Thimis, staff assistant; and Eugene R. Cummings, printing assist- 
ant. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR LARRY PRESSLER, 
PRESIDING 

Senator Pressler. I call this meeting to order. 

This is a Senate Aging Committee hearing on "Rural Older 
Americans: Unanswered Questions." The purpose of this hearing is 
somewhat unique. It is to build a rectfpd Regarding older Americans 
who live in smaller towns and rural areas. 

Now, there are severql issues here. People might say: "Why is it 
important to look into the circumstances of rural Americans who 
are elderly?" There are many facts we need to know. We want to 
find out if their retirement habits are different, if their health care 
needs are different. I find in visiting many small towns in my State 
that a lot of the rural elderly live in near poverty, because of the 
high fuel bills, tpck of transportation, and certain problems that 
face them that do not face urban residents. 

This committee has held a number of field hearings on this sub- 
ject over tWpast 2 years, but this is the first one which will ap» 

SroachrlKliwbject from a national perspective. Because my home 
tate/of South Dakota is predominantly rural. I feel a special con- 
cern for the problems of older persons living in rural areas. There 
are more than 6 million people over afe 65 living in rural areas, 
and Iffimftvbelieve that we must establish a national priority to 
determine tne\needs of these people? 

As most of us who have been involved in these programs know, 
the lack of transportation has been repeatedly cited as a mctfor 
problem for rural older Americans. While this is clearlv true, I 
nave begun taswonder if the problem does not go deeper than that. 
There is a^reat deal we do not know about the problems of our 
X s (1) 



rural citizens. I fear that many of our programs have been de- 
signed for urban areas, and then indiscriminately applied to rural m 
areas as an afterthought. I am not at all sure that the problems of 
our rural older citizens have beei> considered separately, but I 
think that they must. 

In the Older Americans Act, "rural communities^are denned as 
those with less than 10,000 people. There are a number of problems 
that are especially serious for those living in these small towns and 
farms throughout the country. Many farm homes are older dwell- 
ings with inadequate insulation. This can cause winter heating 
bills to become a terrible burden for retirees tt*mg on fixed in- 
comes. There are also indications that rural senioreitizens may 
have greater problems of income Maintenance and may suffer from 
poorer physical health than their urban counterparts. Despite indi- 
cations of trends like these, there is very little systematic study of 
the special problems of rural senior citizens. 

Even though the Federal Government collects an amazing body 
of statistical infprmation, there is very little available, for instance, 
on the subject of rural retirement patterns. With cutbacks in staff > 
in Federal agencies, it is highly unlikely that any new statistics 
will be collected, and yet I think that the documentation of trends 
like these could be very important in determining long-term solu- 
tions for the stability of the social security system. 

In other areas, it would be very useful to nave better information 
concerning the recipients of current health care, nutrition, and 
other programs. This information would help planners and law- 
makers decide how to best target the use pf tax dollaf^The^ilitv 
to do so becomes increasingly important as the competition fory ed- 
eral dollars becomes more fierce. I have been a strong defender of 
Federal funding for programs for older Americans, but I know that 
the case for these programs could be made much stronger witfi ap- 
propriate supporting data. . 

There are a number of untested hypotheses now circulating in 
regard to the rural older American that could make a real differ- 
ence in the way we plan for services, if they could be tested and 
proven. Some researchers have suggested, for instance, that rural 
people may have stronger support from their families and friends 
than do those fa urban settings. Others have presented the theory 
that the rural elderly have less contact with their families than do 
city dwellers because of a Simple lack of proximity. The substantia- 
tion of either pf these theories could make a significant difference 
in the kind of services provided for rural elderly, if only we knew 
which was true. N 

It is my hope that pur witnesses today will be able to offer some 
information about the true status of rural older Americans and 
offer a clearer indication of where our legislative efforts should be 
focused, in the future, in order to best provide for the needs of 
rural older America. ' 

So that is the purpose of the hearing, to take a look at this spe- 
cial segment and to see if there are differences that we need to be 
aware of as policymakers. 

I now call on my friend, Senator Burdkk. 

Senator Bukdick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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In the interest of time, I ask unanimous consent that my opening 
statement be placed in the record so we can get on with the hear- 
ing. 

Senator Pressler. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
[The prepared statement of Senator Burdick follows:] 

Statement or Senatob Quentin N. Bueoice 

Mr Chairman. I "am glad that you are holdin* thii hearing today. As you 
know. I recently hold two hoarings in North Dakota which focused on health care 
for the rural elderly— one on this topic ■peciflcally, and a second on long-term 
health care and the options available In the more rural areas of our country. 

We do not yet have all the figures in on the rural elderly, but we do know that 
over one-third of America ■ older population lives in rural areas. And we know that 
they have ■pecial problems—inadequate transportation and a chronic shortage of 
health professionals, to name two of the major ones in the healtharoa In North 
Dakota, almost half of our counties are officially designated healtlr«hortago areas, 
and eight do not even have a practicing physician. Over 80 percent of our doctors 
serve people in the most populous counties, leaving 43 percent of the people to be 
served by less than 20 percent. 

These statistics mean problems when it comes to providing -health care, especially 
for the elderly It is often difficult for the rural elderly to get to a doctor, and be- 
cause of this, they tend to go less. Several providers at our hearings ■poke out 
strongly about the need for more preventive health care to counteract this problem, ' 
In some of the larger senior centers in North Dakota, doctors, dentists, and nurses 
are volunteering their time to provide such care to those who come to the centers. 
This is a good idea for those in the larger towns, but in email communities where 
there ii only one doctor or none at all. it cannot work. In these communities, howev- 
er, a mobile health van, staffed by a nurse, could make a big difference. A nurse or 
■imilar health professional who has mobility to travel to several "jailer centers 
would help to solve both the transportation problem an<j the accessibility problem. 
This is an idea that has already been implemented in some States, and I think it is 
a practical alternative for rural areas. 

Another statistic we know ii that our most rural communities are shrinking, leay 
ing the old people there while the vounger ones go off in search of better economic 
opportunities. This is a trend that feeds upon itself and creates terrible problems for 
the older people left behind 

Todays economic problems make this problem especially acute. Today even a 
prosperous rural community is seriously hurt by the recession, by high interest 
rotes and low farm prices, this kind of economy only ■peed* up the abandonment of 
the countryside And it only creates more serious problems of isolation and inocces- 
■ibillty for the rural elderly I think it is important for us to remember that a pros- 
perous form economy benefits more than just the farmers. It meani a healthy rural 
America, communities where doctors and nurses are content to practice, where 
young people can And Jobs, where there ore enough people to provide a community 
of support and where, as a result of all this, rural senior citixelis can enjoy happier 
and healthier lives. .... ^ * i ui 

With this hearing and the others we have held to investigate the ■pecial problems 
of the rural elderly, this committee is building a good base of knowledge about the 
needs of the rural elderly I look forward to working with the Senator from South 
Dakota, our chairman, and the other members of this committee to find the appro- 
priate solutions. 

Senator Pressler. I first would like to call on Ruth Kobell, legis- 
lative assistant, National Farmers Union, Washington, D.C. 

STATEMENT OF RUTH E. KOBELL, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 
Ms. Kobell, Thank you, Senator Pressler and Senator Burdick. I 
appreciate the opportunity to be here to talk about what I see as 
some of the problems and concerns of rural older people that we 
need to address. * , . 

I looked around for some of the resources that were available to 
tell us at least what the problems were, and I found several. 
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I was interested to note that Senator Dick Clark of this commit- 
tee held field hearings 5 or 6 years ago on rural elderly, and I have 
attached to my statement, an article 1 developed by rural women 
regarding the problem. I [ateo had the opportunity to talk about 
older rural women at a special advisory committee down at the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. I asked a group of our 
own Farmers Union women, who were between 45 and 65 to list 
their concerns and their interests, and I have attached that to my * 
statement because I think it outlines the problems that older 
people themselves see, and I think this perhaps is most important 1 

One of the great resources we have in looking at this issue has 
been the report of the Rural "White House Mini-Conferences, which 
were convened by Green Thumb in a series of six conferences 
across the country. Over 650 older people who served as delegates 
drafted, under some nine headings, their concerns and their recom- 
mendations. I would hope that the report which was put into the 
hands of each delegate to the White House Conference might be 
considered as a part of your hearing record,* because I think it out- 
lines rather carefully a lot of the discussion and the direction that 
those folks gave. 

You outlined a lot of the problems that we recognized. Transpor- 
tation is one. Our railroads are not even hauling very much farm 
produce anymore. Tney are certainly not hauling people in most 
places. I react to altitost any given rural problem by thinking about 
my own home county hi Montana — Blaine County— which was 
transversed by the Great Northern Railroad. I recognize that trans- 
portation is difficult not only because we do not have public trans- 
portation in most of our small towns, we do not even have taxis for 
those who have to occasionally use one. Many older people have 
problems keeping a car or getting insurance. There is a tendency to 
assume that when you hit 70 years old, you are probably not a safe 
driver without any further consideration or testing. If you do not 
have insurance, you cannot drive a car, you are isolated regardless 
of the fact that you may have good health and a wide variety of 
interests. 

We have been excited with the development of the so-called 
senior citizen buses, which provide transportation in small towns 
as well as larger cities. In many rural communities, they in fact go 
out into the country maybe once a week, and it has been a great, 
help. 

Employment was the second concern of the people who attended 
the mimconferences. We have been proud of the fact that the 
senior community service employment program has developed a 
demonstration of ways in which older people as a resource in their 
community can supplement their incomes. I think you are very 
right that we do not know enough about retirement income. We do 
know that farmers were not brought under social security until 
1955, and that farm income has for many years been so low that 
farmers have not been able to pay more than the minimum social 
security tax into the fund, and so when they retire, they have less 
u retirement income. 
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We know that in many small towiu and rural areas, wage levels 
are lower, and therefore, again, people pay less into the social secu- 
rity program. And social security overall is, I think, the most im- 
portant source of retirement income, because mafty small business- 
es do not have the resources to develop an adequate private pen- 
sion program. So income was a very important concern. 

Nutrition was an important concern. You would think that cer- 
tainly, people out close to the farms would not have to worry with 
nutrition. But again, back to transportation, it is often very diffi- 
cult to get into town to buy groceries. I was interested a couple of 
years ago in m seminar that the Swedish Embassy hosted. They 
said that in Sweden, the rural mail carriers, as part of their re- 
sponsibility, can bring groceries out, or medicine, or other things 
for isolated rural people. And I had thought since that perhaps it is 
one of the resources that we should look at, because we still have, 
in most areas, at least some rural mail service yet, although it is 
disappearing. 

I think a nuyor concern— and this is not isolated to rural areas, 
but I think ik becomes increasingly important— is the opportunity 
for older pedple to stay in the mainstream of their communities. 
This includes not only helping out on a volunteer basis, which 
many people do automatically, and do not even count all of the vol- 
unteer work they do, but being involved in policymaking, whether 
it is sitting on the school board, or county commissioners, and so 
on. « 

So I am delighted that you have called this hearing. I hope it is 
one step in moving ahead to best use the resources, because I am 
sure*you are very right; our resources are going to be limited. One 
of my concerns, as we move to a greater emphasis on local govern- 
ment, is that the pressures on local government are many, and 
that the funds available may be under great pressure to be used for 
infrastructure such as repair of bridges and highways, and Some- 
times slight the human resource needs of additional services for 
people, young or old. 

I am delighted that you have a number of .other witnesses to 
bring special expertise to this area, and I would like to stop there. I 
would hope that my statement might be included in the record, 
and I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Prisslkr. Ruth, we thank you very much. Your pre- 
pared statement will be entered into the record at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kobell follows:] 

Puparid Statement or Ruth E Kosell 

Mr. Chairman, I am Ruth E. Kobell, legislative assistant, National Farmer* 
Union, Waihinfton. DC Wt appreciate the opportunity to discuss with you the spe- 
dol concerns of older women and men in rural communities, We believe it Is impor- 
tant to identify what we do know and what information is not available about the 
condition of older people and the access to and delivery of services in rural cammu- 

n * W* do know that the rroateet out-tnifration of people in recorded history took 
place in the first half of this century in the United States with the exodus of people 
from the forma to the city. The revolution in agriculture forced many off the farms 
and into urban settings for which they were ill-trained. It left many older peoplo 
without jobs that used their traditional skills and put them into pockets of poverty 
in small towns and down country lanes, 

° *••••.■ 
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We understand that tbt latest census figures confirm that this trend out of rural 
America hat mtmd and people art now returning to rural communities to maka 
thair homes, both during their working veers and during their retirement 

On February 9t 1062* Secretary of Agriculture John Block transmitted to the 
Senate and House Agriculture Committees a pio g i ees report called for by the Rural 
Development Policy Act of 1990. It report* that rural areas grew significantly 
during the 1970s— in population by 15,8 percent and in employment by 28.6 per* 
cent Their relative income positions also improved, altheugh that improvement ap- 
pears to have ceased by the midl970s Rural incomsrare still only 80 percent of 
metropolitan area incomes 

Nonmetro population totaled 68 million in 1980 (using 1974 SMSA boundaries), 28 
percent of the United States total. Pram 1970 to I960, the nonmetro populstion 
growth rate exceeded the urban jpowth rate for the first time in 160 vests. Non- 
metro areas grew by more than 8 million people, at least 8.6 million of whom mi- 
grated from metro areas This growth took place in #vsry region of the country, si- 
though some 460 rural counties (primarily in the Great Plains, the Com Belt, end 
the Mississippi Delta) continued to loss populstion. 

In 1979, nonmetro nonfann employment totaled 21 6 million (23 percent of total 
United States nonfann employment). 

Farming continues to be a leading source of income, providing 20 percent or more 
of proprietors' and laborers' income in nearly 670 rural counties 

f believe it is particularly important that you have instituted this line in inquiry, 
because while we are beginning to study more closely the breakdown between met* 
ropolitan and nonmstropolitan conditions, there has been little or no statistical In- 
formation gathered specifically about rural older people and the delivery of services 
to them, Truro is often much more detailed information about crop and livestock 
production then about this important and growing population of rural Americs. I 
am delighted that you have invited Calvin Reals, program* leader of the Economic 
Research Service st the VS. Department of Agriculture to provide you an analysis 
of census information regarding rural people and their living patterns. Mr. Beale 
has been recognised for many years as the outstanding specialist in areas of what 
we know about rural development 

Just last fall, we were reminded that our information about the impact of Federal 
expenditures on rural senior citizens was limited when congressional offices asked 
the Social Security Administration how many of their constituents would be harmed 
by a cutoff of minimum benefits undsr social security The Social Security Adminis- 
tration was not able to provide that information without a special computer run. 
Their information was simply not broken down on s rural urban basis. 

One of the best ways to learn about the concerns of rural citissns is to ask them. I 
was interested to note thst Senator Dick Clark, a member of this Senate Special 
Committee on Aging held a hearing in August of 1976 regarding the problems of 
rural elderly. Part of that hearing was testimony presented on '^Problems of Older 
Women in Rural Areas," which was inserted in tne Congressional Record and which 
1 am attaching as part of your hearing record. 

It will be useful to compare the concerns snd needs of 6 or 8 yasrs later 

When I was asked to speak on 'The Profile and Needs of Rural Women 46 to 66 
Years" to the Secretary's Advisory Committee on the Rights and Responsibilities of 
Women in the Department of Health and Human Services in October 1980, 1 asked 
a group of Farmers Union women between the agea of 46 to 66 who were attending 
our Farmers Union Women's Conference to give me their recommendations. I am 
attaching a copy of their recommendations which included the need for improved 
educational .opportunities and Job training, the gaps in social security for farm 
people, need for improved health care and opportunities to move into community 
leadership, career development and retirement 

Another opportunity to ask, rural people shout their concerns was provided when 
Green Thumb acted ma convener of the rural miniconferences for the 1981 Whits 
House Conference on Aging. Two thousand rural citissns, including 650 delegates 
and many other rural leaders met in sis conferences durinf the summer snd fall of 
1980 to discuss in detail recommendations for the problems facing rural *older 
people. I am attaching a copy of the report prepared from the conferences snd 
would hope thst it might be included as part of your hearing record. 1 

The report, which was put in the hands of all delegates to the 1981 Whits House 
Conference on Aging, pointed out thst over one* third of our Nations elderly (60 
years plus) live in rural America. Nineteen percent of older rural citissns have in- 
comes ot low the poverty level 
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Ths six rural niinkxmferences fallowed a large number of local diecuaiions and 
district and Ststs meetings to review in detail the concerns of rural communitiaa for 
thedr tanior citissns 

Recomineodations were mads undar nine broad haadinp and almott all of them 
emphasised tha importance of tnuupottation in rural areas aa a key componant 

Our tianscontinsntal railroads balp to eettle tha farms and rural communitiaa of 
this Nation, Our farm-to-farm markst roads fad tha product of our farms into tha 
railroads for transport from ocaan to ocaan and latar tha intaratata highway system 
moved produce and people. s~\ 

But wa who graw i|p in rural araaa recognise that trtfnspartstion of paopla has 
always relied on tha horaa drawn wagon or tha motor cpr. Fcktho moat part, tha 



trains still laft running do not provide much pasaangar ssrvice. \ha larga bus com* 
panias operate only batwaan town and cities Many small towns a>a simply isolstad 
* from any public transportation. 

Over 50 percent of oldsr paopla living in rural araas do not own a car. Without 
transportation many oldsr rural paopla who could and would Uka to work cannot 
aimply bacauss they hsva no way of gat ting to and from a job. 
* Furthermore, many aldarly and rural citistns who enjoy good haaJth ara confined 
to their nomas bacauss thay don't own a car, cannot afford to drivs a cor or simply 
/ do not drive Remember that a woman who Is now 70 graw up at a tiros whan cars 
wars vary scares Thay may or may not hsva had an opportunity to laarn to drive in 
latar years Often it is difficult for oldar paopla to gat or keep automoblla insurance 
even though thsy havs drivsn for many years They dare not drive without it 

Local officials know that transportation ii often tha one ingredient that mokes all 
other programs or services work. 

Employment was the second ranking Issus of the delegates to ths rural confer- 
ences. Our Green Thumb program has demonstrated how anxious oldsr psople are 
to continue to work and contribute to the well-being of their communities, 

Employment opportunities are often limited in small towns and rural communi- 
ties and tha Job training, education and placement are often limited. In many rural 
States, ths Employment Service may have offices only in one-half or one- third in 
the counties in a rural State A rural rssldsnt may have to travel many miles, at 
considerable personal exponas even to register with the Employment 8ervice and to 
be recognised as seeking work. Many older rural citistns who would like to work 
are simply not even counted ss part of ths work fores, how many wo do not know. 
Many employment training ana programs have tended to concentrate in larger 
urban araas and ao again many rural, particularly oldar, citissns are deprived of the 
opportunity for skills training. 

Housing problems among ths rural sldsrly are acute and often tragic in human 
term* Many sldsrly rural persona are living in substandard housing with inad 
equate plumbing or eewage facilities, or none at all, and many still nave unsafe 



sources of drinking water. Sixty percent of all our Nation's substandard housing is 
in rural America, and ons of four such homes are occupied by an older person or 
family. , 
Comparatively, I believe more older rural citissns o#n their own home but many / 
of them are over 50 years old and are not energy efficient ao that they use a great / 
deal of costly energy in providing heat Wa are happy that in South Dakota and J 
other St* toe, crews of Green Thumb workers have been able to weatherias snoV 
repair homee of older low-income citissns but touch, much mors needs to be done. 

Congregate housing has been built in many small towns and 1 think that it is one 
of ths important contributions which Federal housing programs have made. I am 
delighted to know that people in Montana with whom 1 have worked are able to 
move into an apartment in the county aaat or even in the small town closs to where 
thay farmed so they can continue to maintain their community tiee 

But I would expect that not enough of theea are available to meat tha needs. Ws 
need to know, what tha need is. Mortgage money for owner occupied housins is often 
ecarce in rural araaa, as in flnsncisT assistance to private developers for ths build- 
ing of multifaroily housing affordable to low and moderate Income older persons. 

Nutrition is extremely important for oldar citissns and those living in rural araas 
would esem to have ready access to ths source of food from our productive Ameri- 
can fsrms- But again transportation often roakee it difllcultto "get to town * to buy 
groceries or to apply for food stamps. The nutrition programs developed under the 
Older Americaas Act had been particularly important in providing not only well 
balanced meals but an opportunity to eociaflse for those older people who can get to 
the canter 

But many times ths eanior citissns bus only reaches down a country road once a 
week or once every 2 weeks, and if wa continue to cut back on public funds to sup- 
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port theee fragile rural transportation networks thorn older people who rely on 
them for transportation will again be cut off from needed eervicea 

I have been encouraged to note in the report* of our Green Thumb workers that 
an increasing number of our workers have bean able to build solar green houses to 

Km seedlings and to grow food for senior centers and other community usee. They 
Ip in developing community gardens or plowing up a garden spot for enolder 

Ereon in the comn innity Again this helps in maintaining Doth the hseJUMrod well 
ing of rural eenlofr dtuwiis who often do have the space to have a nsaVn but may 
not be able to physically dig it up 

Two recommendations of the conference delegates was that food stamp* should be 
mailed directly to rural elderly residents and that surplus commodities held by the 
US Department of Agriculture should be distributed to charitable and nonprofit 
organisations They also recommended that alternative processing techniques be de- 
veloped using volunteer labor for gleaning excess crops and in community canning 
centers. I notice that one Green TTiumb crew runs a solar green house during the 
winter, usee it during the summer to dry fruits for better storage. 

The problem of skyrocketing energy costs strikes at those most vulnerable and 
least able to pay. the rural elderly They depend on costly private transportation 
and ae we have mentioned before they are most likely to live in poorly insulated 
housing, with little or no economic resources for improving It They find the person- 
al freedom rewarding and being able to stay in their own homes, which may not 
have a great resale value, still Is the beet use of their limited Income. 

Retirement income and economic well being are overriding concerns of rural older 
people Farm income has fluctuated so that not since the early 1960s have farmers 
received o parity price for their products In many years, fiat farm income has been 
so low that farmers have been able to pay only the minimum social security tax, 
thus cutting their eventual retirement income. Farmers were not brought under the 
social security program until 1965 and so do not have a long history of contribution. 
Farm women are particularly disadvantaged because although they contribute ma- 
terially to the farm operation they are not able to pay into social security in their 
own right without special incorporation of the family farm. 

Wage levels in rural communities have also often been low so that many older 
rural resident* were not able to earn maximum social security coverage and for 
many of them this is their only source of retirement income. Many small businesses 
have not been in a position to develop private pension program*. We need to know 
just what the statittlci are in this area . , , A , MmA 

Health a* re delivery la a major challenge for all rural resident* Again, distance 
and transportation coats Increase the difficulty and the aJTordabillty of health care. 
The Federal Hill-Burton Hospital Construction legislation helped to provide hospital 
facilities in many rural area* But many doctors have chosen to practice In more 
lucrative settings and we have been slow to develop the alternate health care deliv- 
ery that might begin to meet eome of the needs in rural communities 

It is particularly important for rural older people to have adequate health care as 
close to home and supporting community structures as possible. Yet often the only 
solution is to place an ill or disabled older person in a nursing home far from 
friends and family isolation in this case aa In other cases is a major diseasing eltua* 
' tion * « * 

Nothing Is so fundamental or Important to the Quality of life to older rural 
American* than having the opportunity to fully participate in the soda! and spirttu- 
al life of their community Too often we tend to isolate people on the heals of age, 
asking them to "go sit in the rocking chair" outside the mainstream of community 
responsibility involvement The network of social and emotional support required I to 
male life meaningful Is gained through the associations and fellowships of family, 
friends, neighbors, church and community social and economic affairs. 

The development of rural electrification has been critically important In raising 
the living standard for many rural citlaena Equally Important was the rural tele- 
phone program which has extended communication down most country byways. 

A crucial concern In many rural communities at the moment Is the availability of 
cable television without which many rural citixens are limited In this Important tool 
of information and recreation, the family television set The Federal Communication 
Commission seoms slow In providing opportunities for rural telephone cooperatives 
to operate rural cable television system*. . . 

We are slowly developing a recognition of older Americana as a growing national 
mource, Regardless of where they live they need to be able to participate In their 
communities and to rely on delivery of beak social servicea The beat of programjln 
deaifcn and purpose is of no value to those who need it but cannot participate. The 
extension of education and Information and the direct delivery of In-home services 
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are extremely important to older rural resident* No person or family should be 
denied assistance simply becauae of where they have to reside. 

Yet in rural areas thousands are ignored daily because they live too far from 
agencies providing services to their not-so-rural cousins or because rural outreach 
and service is considered "not cost-efficient H 



ana service is considered n» wwnuutm, 

Scattered populations are more expensive and more difficult to serve on a regular 
basis. But are those hidden thousands somehow less important or less needed, or 
somehow second class Americans, because they are rural residents? 

I believe that more attention is being paid to collecting some of the data needed to 
review the needs of rural populations. ..... , , 

The Economic Research Service of the Department of Agnculture published Fed- 
eral Funds in lOT&--Geofraphic Distribution and Recent Trends on April 1982. 
This report summarised the distribution, of Federal funds in 1979. It points out that 
Federal per capita funding remains unevenly divided among the regions. I believe 
that this publication could prove a valuable resource for your staff in starting to 
* draw together the outlines of special needs for rural senior citisens. 

Much more needs to be done and we are anxious to work with you and the com- 
mittee in developing ways to more effectively and efficiently use the ^sources both 
Federal, State, andlocal to meet the special needs and use the special skills of older 
rural citizens. ** 

Senator Pressucr. Senator Grassley has arrived. Do you have an 
opening statement, Chuck, or shall we just proceed with the ques- 
tions? ^ * + 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHARLES E. GRASSLEY 
Senator GrassLky. Well, I would only put my opening statement 
in the record and I guess the only thing I would highlight is that 
. part of my opening statement which refers to a study that was 
done by the subcommittee that I was ranking Republican on when 
I was a Member of the House, and we had a report out called The 
Future Directions for Aging Policy, A Human Service Model, and 
we have some suggestions in there for how we can have local con- 
trol and local decisionmaking as one solution to some of the prob-. 
lems. The other thing is to incorporate to the greatest extent possi- 
ble a combination of private sector as well as Government-related 
solutions to the problems. ♦ 

And the whole issue was more or less that we have got to get 
away from the idea that the sole— and I want to emphasize, the 
sole solution— to the problems come from what we can do here in 
Washington, D.C ■ . _ . . _ , . t 

.So I want to thank you for your leadership in this area, and * 
think that the extent to which we look at broad national problems 
and their solution, we must also consider the minority of our 
people living 'in rural areas, sometimes it is difficult to bring spe- 
cial attention to their special needs, and your hearing here does 
that, and I want to compliment you foifthat. 
Thank you very much. _ % _ , , 

[The prepared st^ement of Senator Grassley follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Senator Charles E. Grassley 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of this morning's hearing will summon up different 
images for those of us listening to the witnesses, whether sitting here as a Member 
of the Senate or as a part of the audience. 

For my part, I have to admit to seeing rural older Americans as my friends and 
relatives back in Iowa-small town residents or farm dwellers— these people helped 
shape my views, philosophy, and work habits. ** * 

Within the last quarter century, the older American Jl* become the focus of a 
great deal of attention and this attention has created aff effective lobby of special 
interest groups. Though much of the work of these interest tfftups is helpful to the 
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elderly, the tendency to ignore local needs in favor of broad national priorities and 
policy has removed attention from the grassroots level. 

* In the case of aging problems, I hope the decisionmaking can more effectively 
return to the hands of local people and local officials. We can no longe* look to sinv 
plistic solutions such as service cutbacks or funding increases to deal with complex 
national problems. These only deal with the symptoms— not the disease— and it is 
time to deal with the realities of a population growing older. 

When I was ranking Republican of the House Select Committee on Aging, Con- 
gressman Biaggi and I headed up a Subcommittee on Human Services. This commit- 
tee issued a study in 1980 called "Future Directions for Aging Policy, a Human 
Service Model." It should be noted that this bipartisan report was published before 
Reaganomics became a household word. 

The study forecast: 

1. Those truly in need of services will be over 75. 

2. A preventive approach in social, as well as medical programs should be encour- 
aged. 

3. Emphasis should be placed on decentralization — a return to local authority. 

4. Money management role should be taken from planning and advocacy agencies 
since technical assistance and money management are incompatible roles. 

5. Emphasis should also be placed on private sector involvement— fund-raising, ^ 
families, neighborhoods, voluntary associations and religious groups. 

6. The role of the area agencies on aging, as local resource centers, must be 
strengthened, especially as to planning from the bottom up and supporting and fully 
utilizing in-place systems— families, neighborhoods, voluntary and religious associ- 
ations, and racial and ethnic subgroups 

Nowhere does the suggested road map for aging programs apply more realistically 
than in rural America. *■ 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pressler. Thank you very much, Senator Grassley. 

Ruth, I am particularly concerned about the effect of the admin- 
istration proposals for the title V program. Some have told me that 
the loss of the Green Thumb workers will have a domino effect on 
our small towns — that is to say that many small town nutrition 
programs rely on these workera, and if they lose them, they will be 
unable to hire people to take their place and to staff the nutrition 
sites. 

How do you see this situation? 

Ms. Kobell. This is the report that we have received, that a good # 
•many nutrition programs have had to rely on the help of some 
part-time Green Thumb workers and other title V workers to keep 
the program going. I remember stopping in a small town up in Wis- 
consin not too long ago, in which they said, "Bubsif^we lose this, we 
may lose our nutrition ^program. We have already had our funds 
cut back; we are cutting out Wednesday dinners, and everybody is 
bringing pot-luck on Wednesday." So I think there is automatically 
an adaptation on a volunteer basis. But if we lose our Green 
Thumb workers, we simply will not be able to keep the nutrition 
sites op^A, which also is a base for thfe social activity; the opportu- 
nity to come together. A 'Woman who had considerable emotional 
problems was playing the piano for the group, and it had proved a 
therapy that was very useful, because she could get out and work 
with other people. 

I am delighted to learn that, I believe yesterday in the markup of 
the urgent supplemental program by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Senator Schmitt s package of amendments to the 
House bill— H.R. 5922— added the $210 million which was needed 
to keep the program running from October 1, 1982 to June 30, 
1983. We hope that will move along, because otherwise, we would 
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be faced with an October 1 shutdown for what we think is one of 
the most' constructive programs. 

It is a demonstration program. A number of our Green Thumb 
workers are building solar greenhouses. Sometimes in the "winter- 
time, th^y grow vegetables for the senior citizen center, or for some 
of the other groups in town. They also grow seedling plants in the 
spring. In many rural areas, you do not have a lot of access to 
garden supply. But then in the summertime! they use the heat of 
the solar greenhouse to dry fruits and vegetables. I think title V is 
a great demonstration of the way in which what is basically a 
small program in terms of Federal investment provides demonstra- 
tion and leadership in new areas of activity. 

Senator Pressler. I shall now yield to Senator Burdick for his 
questions. 

Senator Burdick. Thank you. 

Ruth, it is good to see you again. 
▲ Ms. KopELL. It is nice to see you, Senator. 

Senator Burdick. We seem to rely on you for a lot of testimony 
that applies to the upper Midwest and the farm areas, and we are 
always pleased to hear froih you. 

I know the Farmers Union just issued a study on the depressed 
farm economy. How do you see the farm situation affecting the 
rural elderly? 

Ms. Kobell. Well, of course, it has a dramatic effect. Historical- 
ly, if I can go back a minute, Green Thumb was started because we 
recognized that a good many middle-aged and older farmers had 
been forced off the farm and were caught in the pockets of poverty 
of rural areas, and they needed some supplemental income. 

The fact is a good many of the farmetg now being forced off the 
land are probably not older farmers, but younger farmers who 
have invested 10 or 15 years of their lives and their energies to try 
and get started in farming. Our high interest rates and low farm 
prices have just brought many of them to their knees and will con- 
tinue to do so. This of course immediately reacts on older people in 
the community, many of whom are the parents of those farmers. 

So it is a ripple effect. I was not able to find out— but I am sure 
somebody has the ratio — of how many small businesses go out of 
business when a group of farmers go out of business. We nave one 
county in which they said there were 47 farm sales in the next 2 
months. That is a pretty fast sellout of a basic industry. 

Senator Burdick. The two Aging Committee hearings I held in 
North Dakota recently on health care made it clear ta<me that 
r»ral elderly are not apathetic. They have good ideas about how to 
meet their needs. What do you think the Government could do best 
to help the rural elderly, especially in the health care area? 

Ms. Kobkll. Well, I think one of the great steps we took was the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act, which brought modern, 
small hospitals to many communities. I must say that I have found 
in some communities, although the law mandated the use of those 
hospitals for people who could not pay or who had medicare or 
medicaid, that is not always enforced, and so enforcing access to 
these hospitals is important. 

I think the clinics which have been set up in a number of rural 
areas are extremely important*. If older people need highly sophistl- 
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cated medical care, they will go to Bismarck or to Great Falls or to 
a larger area to get it. But often, they need a maintenance kind of 
service, checking on the blood pressure, being sure that they get 
continuing care. And I think this might be one of the most efficient 
uses of our health care systems. 

Senator Burdick. One last question. As you know, home health 
and homemaker services are in great demand by the rural elderly 
- but are usually unavailable in smaller rureti towns. Now, Green 
Thumb reaches out into a lot of these little towns. Has anyone 
given any thought to letting Green Thumb "workers provide those 
services? If Green Thumb workers can work in nutrition sites and 
similar community service programs, couldn't they serve here, too? 
Do you see this as a possibility down the road? 

Ms. Kobkll, This is a possibility that has been implemented. We 
have had over 500 Green Thumbers who are doing iust that. They 
not only come out and give home health care; they may drive 
somebody into town to check with the doctor or to get groceries or 
to fill out their social security forms or whatever business they 
need to do. It is again a demonstration of the ways in which a very 
limited amount of financial investment can stretch services and be 
very cost-effective. As you know, someone who has a little help can 
often stay in their homes. If they do not have anV help, they end 
up in a nursing home, using their savings and before very long 
having to go on medicaid, which is an extremely expensive Federal 
outlay. 

Senator Burdick. Thank you very much for your contribution 
i this morning and thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
f Senator Pressler. Senator Grassley. * 
^ Senator Grassley. Thank you. 

Senator Pressler chose as the title of this hearing, "Unanswered 
QuestioQs." One of the unanswered questions that I have been 
dealing with — and I hope that there has been a little progress 
made, out I guess it does not stand out enough, and I am satisfied 
that it has been made — and that is, in the 8 years that I have been 
on aging committees in the House and Senate, we in the Midwest, 
or I should say, rural America, have always been concerned about 
• the problems of transportation of the elderly. In fact, in our areas 
of the country, they always say that it is pretty basic to having any 
other services work. And your experience in past hearings on rural 
elderly have always featured this common agreement of the need 
for transportation in rural areas. 

Well, we have a nice national policy in the sense that this is a 
concern and something that ought to be dealt with, but the details 
always need to be worked out. So one of the thingy that I thought 
about, or I (guess I want to ask, is your ideas on the fact that maybe 
we have a lack of interagency cooperation. I think of transporta- 
tion for senior citizens, I think of some transportation we have for 
handicapped people, and of course, we have gbt the usual school- 
buses that are transporting people around. We even have some 
churches involved in transportation. All of these things, in their 
own way, trying to solve their own problems and to serve the needs 
of their own people, with very little cooperation. And when you see 
empty or partially empty buses going up and down the road, you 
think in terms of what could we do for these networks to be serv- 
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tag mutual interests and in the end, hopefully, enhance the trans- 
portation opportunities for the senior citizens, as well as all others 
concerned. 

Have you given this any thought, and do you see progress having 
been made since we first held those hearings in Iowa Sack in 1975 
and 1976? 

Ms. Kobux. As you know, we have run a couple of demonstra- 
tions of interagency cooperation on transportation. They have not 
always been totally successful in reaching their goals. Partly, I 
think, people get accustomed to doing things the same way. 

One of the problems that I have been told is difficult, and yet I 
suspect should have a solution, is that of insurance. They say, 
"Well, we cannot use the schoolbus for disabled people because the 
insurance will not cover it," or "We cannot use it for senior citi- 
zens." And I remember several years ago suggesting that it would 
be great if the Senate Aging Committee, the White House, some- 
body on a prestigious level, simply got some of the insurance people 
together and said: "Listen, there must be ways— vou have met a lot 
of other problems on insurance. You have met nigh-risk costs and 
so on— to work out an adaptation so that we can expand our uses 
of vehicles across the organization lines." I think it is extremely 
important that we do this. 

Certainly, while we may have had a decrease of 2 or 3 cents in 
gasoline, we are going to nave an energy problem continuing, and 
as you say, it is terrible to have empty buses running up and down. 

I would also point out that down in Texas about 8 or 9 years ago, 
after Green Thumb had demonstrated the fact that we could use 
older people in scheduling and driving buses, the State of Texas ap- 
propriated funds on the State level to set up what is called the 
senior transportation employment program iii some 40 or 50 coun- 
ties in Wtest Texas. They continued to appropriate funds on a State 
level, yea* after year, to maintain that transportation. The buses 
are repaired, I think, in the State prison, as part of the training 
program for prisoners. The buses are driven and managed by 
people who meet the same eligibility guidelines as Green Thumb. I 
have had a letter from a county Red Cross up in Wisconsin, who 
pointed out that they sponsor a rural transportation program. They 
get financial support for their buses, their fuel, and so on, I think, 
through the county commissioners. They got their drivers and their 
dispatchers from Green Thumb, and the Red Cross people them- 
selves provided some overall supervision and responsibility for the 
project. 

So maybe what we need to do is talk more about the ways in 
which we can spread the demonstrations that we have already ex- 
perienced in meeting some of these needs. I would suspect that one 
of tiie great steps forward would be to figure out what the prob- 
lems are with insurance. 

Senator Ghassley. Thank you. 

Senator Pmsslkk. Let me say that the Senators can submit addi- 
tional questions for the record to any witnesses or indeed, can 
submit questions, and we will try to submit them to the appropri- 
ate agency to get a specific answer. 

Ruth, let me ask one final question. In your opinion, what could 
be done to alleviate the problems of income maintenance from 
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which rural women Buffer disproportionately? You might expand 
on that a bit, Do rural elderly women suffer from problems, or do 
they have different experiences, or do we need to be especially con- 
cerned about them, as compared to elderly women in general? 

Ms. Kobell I think rural women, by and large, probably have 
less opportunities for education and training. I am reminded of 
your definition of communities of 10,000 and less, because you do 
not have junior colleges out there, at least not in Montana or 
South Dakota. You may Have an agricultural extension service, but 
this often is not focused on training for employment or income en- 
hancement. 

Again, we have limited employment opportunities in many areas 
and a great many rural women are homemakers most of their 
lives. Farm women particularly may farm with their husband? a 
good part of their lives and then be widowed and lose the farm and 
find that they have got no recognized employment skills. We think 
they have marketable skills, in terms of maintaining a home and 
helping to run a farm and to manage the assets. But they start out 
late in lite, even paying social security, so that quite often a 
woman's social security is less than that for which she is eligible as 
a spouse. 

Farm women are not eligible to pay into social security unless a 
farm is incorporated and tne farmer and his wife are put on pay- 
roll as such, so that they lose the disability coverage of social secu- 
rity, as well as the retirement coverage, and the protection fgr 
their dependents. 

So yes, I think it is a real problem. I think again, it is probably a 
matter of a combination of resources. The Women's Educational 
Equity Act provided some targeting of resources, and also some rec- 
ognition of the fact that this enhances the whole wealth of the 
community. Over half of the farmers in this country have one 
member of the family working off the farm. Of course, that is 
largely because you have such lousy farm prices that they have to 
work off the farm to buy groceries. But I think farm women have 
often, from a variety of directions, been limited in their opportuni- 
ties for employment. 

Senator Pressler. I want to get that point straight on social se- 
curity If the farm is not incorporated so the husband and wife can 
both be on the payroll, over the years, the wife does not have a sep- 
arate social security account, so therefore, she would not qualify, 
for example, for disability, but she would qualify for social security 
payments if her husband dies. 

Ms, Kubell As a spouse, but not in her own right as having con- 
tributed, and a good many women, as you know, ride the tractor, 
keep the accounts, run the dairy farm, or whatever, so that they 
are making a professional contribution, and yet by law, they are 
not allowed to contribute to social security unless they have a spe- 
cial incorporation status. 

Senator Presslkr. Sure. Even if they(do not ride the tractor, they 
are cooking and maintaining the home. V^ 

Ms. Kobell. Yes, but more than that, they really are an impor- 
tant part of the management of that business. 

Senator Pressler. Ruth, we may have additional questions for 
you for the record. We appreciate your coming. I am going to have 
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lunch today with your national president, Mr. Stone, and our State 
president, and we appreciate your work very much. 
Ms. Komcix. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

Senator Presold. Next, I will call on Calvin Beale, Program 
Leader, Economic Development Division, U.S. Department* of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

Calvin, if you can summarise your opening statement aomewhat, 
we will have some questions for you. v 

STATEMENT OF CALVIN L. BEALE, WASHINGTON, D.C, PROGRAM 
LEADER, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Bbajue. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ' 

I propose to give a brief overview of the population and related 
characteristics of the older rural population. 

There is no standard program definition of "rural." We have sev- 
eral different definitions. And when the results of the 1980 popula- 
tion census finally become available, we will be able to class the 
statistics for different versions of rurality and can tailor them 
more to your needs. For this hearing, it is necessary for the most 
part to rely on surveys whose residential dimension is that of met- 
ropolitan and nonmetropolitan. In general, the numbers and char- 
acteristics* of nonmetropolitan people are rather similar to rural, 
although a nonmetropolitan area can include a city of as large as 
49,000 people, but it would not include the many rural people who 4 
live in the outlying parts of officially metropolitan counties. 

In 1980, we had about 9 million nonmetropolitan residents who 
were 65 and over. I believe you may have cited a figure of 5 million 
in your opening statement. If you did, then I would say that you 
are actually understating the numbers of these people. There may 
be about 300,000 who are in institutions, and the data on character- 
istics that we have are for the remaining approximately 8.7 mil- 
lion. 

But if we had the definition that you used of rural and towns of 
less than 10,000, 1 am confident that even with that definition, the 
number would not be less than 8 million in the 1980 census. 

From a regional point of view, the South has far more elderly 
rural people than any other region— about 45 percent of them-— 
and the Midwest from Ohio to the Dakotas has about another 30 
percent. So three-fourths of them are located in those two regions, 
whereas the metropolitan elderly population is much more widely 
distributed from a regional point of view. The number of older 
rural and smalltown people has been growing very rapidly m 
recent years by around 2Vi percent, per year. This is far more than 
double the growth rate of the U.S. population as a whole, and is 
roughly 16 percent higher than the rate at which the older metro- 
politan population has been increasing. 

Th$ percentage that older people comprise of the total population 
in rural areas runs around 12 percent, about one-eighth, compared 
with pbout one-tenth of the total in the metro areas. However, 
there are great disparities between different parts of the country in 
the percentage that older people make up of the total, and I have 
illustrated that with a map. The map shows the nonmetropolitan 
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counties which have one-sixth or more of their population consist* 
ing of persons 65 years of age and over. There are about 500 coun- 
ties like that now, which is about one-fifth of all rural and small- 
town counties. Those that are lined on the map have between one- 
sixth and one-fifth of their population now 65 and over, and the 
counties that are dotted have 20 percent or more, one-fifth or more. 
You will notice immediately how strongly they are concentrated in 
a North-South Belt from Minnesota and the Dakotas in the North 
down to Texas in the South, plus some outlying areas such as Flor- 
ida 
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In the agricultural areas on that map, such as the Dakotas, and 
parts of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, the high percentages result from 
out-movement of younger people because of the heavy dependence 
on agriculture, and the lack of alternative job opportunities. A 
higher percentage of older people develops because so many of the 
young have moved away. In areas such as the central Texas hill 
country or the Missouri Ozarks or the Upper Great Lakes, or in 
Florida, the high percentages stem from the in-movement of older 
people seeking non metropolitan areas for retirement. 

I mentioned there are about 500 counties on the map, which is 
for 1978. In 1970, there were only 125 counties with this high a per- 
centage of the elderly, so there is a very rapicj increase in the 
number of rural and small-town counties that have comparatively 
high percentages of older people. Naturally, in these areas, then, 
there is a comparatively high need for services for the elderly in 
comparison with other types of services, and the elderly voters do 
gradually become a substantial part of the electorate, though we do 
not have any county in which they are a majority of the electorate. 

High percentages like this are mudvfnore common in nonmetrG- 
politan areas than they are in metropolitan areas— St Petersburg, 
in Pinellas County, Fla M would be a notable exceptfon to that. You 
can have neighborhoods within urban municipalities or counties at 
high percentages, but in terms of county governmental units, it is 
predominantly a rural phenomenon. 

A number of older people in the last decade, perhaps 15 years, 
have been moving into the rural areas. We think this is running at 
a net of about 45,000 people per year. And the movement extends 
down to the not-yet-older population, those 55 to 64 years of age. 
There is no net movement of elderly people in after about age 75. 
With advancing age, some of them seem to feel it necessary to 
move back to the cities, with widowhood or declining health capac- 
ity. 

The second map is on net migration — non metropolitan counties 
with high levels of net improvement of older people. The rate 
shown would be the equivalent of growth of the elderly population 
by at least one-eighth in every 10 years from net inmovement— 
those are the lined counties—but the dotted counties are growing 
at a rate of about 20 percent in older population over 10 years from 
inmovement. 
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The difference between the two maps is immediately apparent. 
Many of the counties that are having net inmovement of older 
people are much mope widely spread than the counties that have 
high percentages ofjuilderly in the total population. This can come 
about because so many of the counties having substantial inmove- 
ment" of older people are also having inmovement of younger 
people as well. But some of these growth areas are advancing to 
the state of the counties, we saw on the previous map. You can 
notice the rapid inmovement of older people into the upper Great 
Lakes area. It is no longer just a Sun Belt phenomenon. You can 
see Florida and Arizona, but you can also see the New Mexico, 
Texas, the Puget Sound area, the Sierra Nevada areas in Califor- 
nia, or areas in the Northeast, too. It has become a very wide- 
spread occurrence* 

Research on the people who move into these areas indicates that 
they typically cite broadly environmental reasons for their decision 
to move, either in terms of negative attitudes about the cities or 
positive attitudes about the rural areas^and most of them have 
preexisting ties of either kinship, friendfiljp. or property ownership 
in the areas to which they move. 

In a study of the rapidly growing nonmetropolitan areas in the 
Midwest, it was foynd that the older newcomers were less likely to 
be satisfied with medical care, with public transportation, which is 
practically absent, or shopping facilities, but nonetheless, despite 
those deficiencies, they showed a high dfegree of overall satisfaction 
about their moves. Particularly, they rated the nonmetropolitan 
areas high on healthy environment, personal safety, privacy; 
friendliness, and lower local taxes. 

Close to three-fifths of the elderly in rural areas are married 
with spouse present. Most of the others are living alone, although 
some are with families or friends. The women are much more 
likely to be widowed or to be alone than the men, because of the 
greater longevity of women, which is about 7 years longer than 
men, and the'fact that most women marry men who are 2 or 3 
years older than themselves. 

The one-person elderly household is not more common in the 
rural areas than in the metro, but I think it does pose more of a 
problem in the open country setting, where neighbors are not as 
close to be summoned for assistance or to detect when some type of 
emergency has occurred. 

As with urban people, most of the ^ural elderly are not formally 
employed, but 20 percent of the men are still in the labor force at 
age 65 and over*, about 8 percent of the women. Now, the figure for 
the men is a little higher than that in urban areas, I think princi- 
pally because some of the rural men are able to continue at least 
part-time employment in farming. But as in urban areas, the per- 
centage of older men who are employed continues to drop. It was 
about 25 percent back in the early 1970s and is now down to about 
20 percent. , 

We can say two things aoout income. First, the older rural 
people are more likely to be poor UbSTrttyeir metropolitan counter- 
parts and, second, that there is a greater generational difference in 
the incidence of poverty level income in the rural areas than in the 
city. That is to say, there is not too much difference in the likeli- 
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hood of being poor in a metropolitan setting if you are old or not 
old, but in rural areas, 20 percent of the older people have poverty 
level income using the official ( definitions, compared with only 
about 12 percent of the younger rural people and compared with 
only about 12 percent of the urban elderly. It is a significant differ- 
ence. 

Expressed another way, one-half of all the older people in the 
United States who have poverty level incomes live in rural areas, 
although not more than about a third of the younger poor do so. 

Poverty is especially high for rural blacks and. Hispanics. Some 
46 percent of all older black elderly rurAl residents had poverty 
level incomes in 1979, and 36 percent of the Hispanics. Poverty is 
also particularly high for those who are not living with a spouse, 
whether living alone or with other relatives. Three-eighths or them 
are in poverty. Then the highest poverty rate that I have ever seen 
in any of the Federal statistics, bar none, is for older black rural 
women who have a poverty rate of 82 percent. There are something 
over 100,000 of them. 

I would like to touch oh health conditions. Rural elderly are 
more prone to have chronic health conditions than are urban elder- 
ly — chronic health conditions that limit their activity in some way. 
About 48 percent of them repotted they had an activity limitation 
due to chronic health problems. The corresponding figure for met- 
ropolitan older people is 43 percent. It is not an enormous differ- 
ence, but it is a real one and a persistent one. Poor health is most 
common among older rural peopled the South, where 68 percent 
reported a chronic problem. 

The older rural elderly do not havelany higher inddence of acute 
conditions, short term or injury type^ conditions, than the metro- 
politan poor do. But the disproportionate occurrence of chronic con- 
ditions is also true of middle-aged people, and thus, it is not a prob- 
lem that is going to disappear in rural areas, simply with the pass- 
ing of the .current older generation. Older nonmetro people are not 
as likely as older metro residents to make visits to physicians, de- 
spite their chronic limitations* but they are much more likely to 
require hospitalization. They showed in average of about 280 stays 
in no4f>itals per 1,000 population per year, compared with metro el- 
derly who averaged about 227 hospital stays per 1,000 population 
per year. The very nature of rural and small town settlement may 
make it more necessary fox* rural people to require hospitalisation 
because of the lower accessibility of either physicians or outpatient 
tment. 

For most older rural people, the quality of housing is adequate, 
but such deficiencies as occur are more likely to occur in the rural 
areas. About 8 percent of the rural households headed bu an older 
person still lack complete plumbing. That is, either thiy do not 
haw i flush toilet, a bathtub or a shower, or hot and cold running 
water, or some combination of those basic elements, and this is 
more than four times the rate of plumbing deficiencies among the 
urban elderly. The plumbing problem is especially prevalent 
among rural elderly in the South and among those who rent their 
houstag. Older elderly people in rural areps who rent their housing 
lack complete plumbing in about one-fifth of the housing units. 
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Also, the rural elderly are more likely to have places that have 
problems relating to sewage disppaal, kitchen facilities, or structur- 
al defects. m 

So, although there has been great progress in rural housing, 
there are, still remaining problems that occur disproportionately 
among the rural elderly. 

In conclusion, the older rural and small town population seems 
likely to continue to grow rapidly in the future, with much of the 
growth at the very oldest ages, where physical or mental infirmi- 
ties and widowhood are moekcommon, In a time when there has 
been much modernization of the conditions of rural life, it, would be 
wrong to pretend that there is no similarity in the conditions and 
needs of the urban and rural elderty, but it would be equally wrong 
to contend that all meaningful differences in the circumstances of 
these people have vanished, or that they are ever likely to, Sparsi- 
ty of population and small scale settlement will, in my opinion, 
always impose somewhat different conditions and suggest different 
program approaches in rural areas 

Thank you, 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Beale follows:] 
^ Prkfarkd Statement or Calvin L Beaut 

Older rural Americans, and communities in which they live, shore in the general 
trends and conditions that occur in the Nation But life in rural areas and smalt 
towns is mill shaped by the scattered nature or settlement the small site or commu- 
nities, and differences between rural and urban areas in economy! income, and facil- 
ities Thus, in any consideration of the neods of older people it ii useful to take a 
separate look at rural areas I propose in this ttatomsnt to^ive a brief overview' of 
population and related characteristics of older rural people 

There is no standard program definition of "rural " when the results of the 11)80 
population census become available, it will be possible to show statistics for people 
classed by several different dtsgrta&t of rurality For this hearing, it is rtocessary to 
rely on surveys whose only residential dimension is that of metropolian and non* 
metropolitan In general, the numbers and characteristics of no metropolitan 
people are similar to rural, and I will use the two terms rather interchangeably 
The difference between the concepts in that nonmetropolitan areas include cities of 
up to lyjytm people, but exclude open country and village residents who live within 
the official boundaries of a metropolitan area 

{ t| NL"MI!Mt AND LOCATION OF FKOJ»Ut 

In 1980. there were Kti69,000 nonmetropolitan residents who were tif> years old or 
over 'excluding those in institutions! They accounted for 36 percent of all 
noninstttutionalixed older people in the United States, (The number of nonmetropol* 
itan older people in institutions la believed to be about 300,000. but data on these 
people are not available in the surveys on which this statement is based i ** 

Because of regional differences in rural settlement and retirement patterns, the 
regional distribution of the rural elderly is rather different from that of the metro- 
politan elderly Among the- four major regions— Northeast, North Central. South, 
and West— the proportion that each conMins of the older metropolitan population 
varies only from 21 percent in the West to 30 percent in the Northeast However. 
the-Suuth alone contains 45 percent of the older rural and small town population, 
whereas the Northeast and West combined have only 25 percent ^ 
*The number of older rural and small town people has been growing rapidly In 
recent years, by around 2 5 percent per year This is far more than double the 
growth rote of the total U S population, and about one-seventh higher that the rate 
at which the older metropolitan population has been Increasing 

The percentage that older people comprise of the total population is somewhat 
greater in rural and small town areas than In large cities and suburbs In 1980, per- 
sons 65 and over comprised one-eighth (12.3 percent) of the nonmetropolitan popula- 
tion and one-tenth ll6.2 percent) of the metropolitan total In general, this percent 
age is highest in rural villages, nest highest is small towns of up to 10.000 papula* 
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tkxn, and tower in somewhat larger towns or in the open country. It it still common 
for many farm people or other open country dwellers to move into a village or town 
during retirement. 

However, the disparities that exist among different parts of the country in propor- 
tions of older population are typically wider than those among various types of resi- 
dence. We now have over 500 rural and small town counties in which people 65 and 
over comprise one-sixth or more of the total population, and in 178 of these cases 
the proportion exceeds one-fifth of the ponaMum. These counties are heavily con-* 
centrated in the central part of the Nation, from Minnesota and North Dakota 
ebuth to Texas. In the agricultural areas of this belt, the orcportkra of elderly 
people has become high because, as the number of farms has declined, many of the, 
young people have moved away over the years to seek opportunity elsewhere. In 
other places, such as the Oxark plateau or the Texas hill country, the make up of 
the population has become older because retired people have moved in. Counties 
with high percentage/ of older people are much more common in rural and small 
town areas than they are in metropolitan America. In such areas there is a relative- 
ly hikh need for services for the elderly in comparison with other services. Elderly 
voters gradually" become a substantial part of the electorate, although essentially 
never a majority. 

MGXATION »"\ . 
L - J -" 

In the last two decades, considerable movement of older people to rural and email 
town areas has occurred. From 1975 to 1980, the average net movement of persons 
65 yean and over to nonmetropolitan areas was 45,000 per year. On a net basis, all 
of this occurred among people aged 65 to 74. With advancing age. as many people 
move away from rural and small town areas as to them. Presumably, declining 
health and onset of widowhood prompt some people to seek the services and facilkTtf 
ties of large urban areas or to move nearer their children. 

It should be noted that the rural and small town counties that are having rapid 
growth of older population are dispersed more widely throughout the country than 
those that have high relative proportions of the elderly. Rapid growth of older 
people does, dot necessarily lean to high relative concentrations if the number of 
younger people is growing, also. Thus for example, many counties in the West, the 
Southeast (except for Florida), or even in northern Michigan, that attract older 
people have also tended to attract population of all ages. Thus, they have not 
become' disproportionately elderly. 

Research on the older people who move to nonmetropolitan areas shows that the 
majority are married at the time of their moves, and typically more affluent and 
better educated than the' local older population. Many of the migrants cite environ* 
mental reasons for their decision to move, which may be couched either in terms of 
negative perceptions of Continued life in metropolitan areas or positive views about 
the merits of rural or small town life. Most have preexisting ties of friendship, kin- 
ship, or property ownership in the areas to which they move. There is evidence that 
the older migrants from metropolitan areas are more prone to seek an open country 
residence at their area of destination than is true of older rural people who move at 
time of retirement. The latter show a stronger preference for towns. 

In_ a study of rapidly growing nonmetropolitan counties in the Midwest, 1 jt was 
found that older people moving into these areas from the cities were Teas likely to be 
as satisfied with medical care, shopping facilities, employment opportunities, or 
availability of public transportation as they were in their previous residence. None- 
theless, they rated their overall degree of satisfaction as higher in their new rural 
and small town communities, giving their new communities particularly high rat- 
ings for healthy environment, personal safety, privacy, friendliness, and lower lo#ml 
taxes, as compared with the metropolitan areas they had left. — 

MARITAL AND HOUSEHOLD STATUS 

Among all nonmetropolitan residents 65 years old and over, about 57 percent are 
married with spouse present. This is higher than the comparable figure of 51.5 per- 
cent in metropolitan areas, and is s favorable aspect of the condition of older rural 
people. The difference begins to emerge in early periods of life when some rural 
people— women in particular— who fail to marry or who have token marriages 
elect to move to the city. It is often reinforced in later years %^hrpropensity of 

»'*IUbirth of Rural America: Rural Migration in the Midwest," Andrew J. Srfranko and 
nm D. Williams, aditors. North Central Ttafjonal Center for Rural Dsvelopmant, June I960, 
t chapter 9, ,4 TT» Oldtr Metropolitan Origin Migrant . . . by Nina Glasgow. 
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older rural people to move during widowhood. As in urban areas, there is a vast 
difference in the marital status of older rural people by sex. Seventy-eight percent 
of the men are married, spouse present, compared to only 41 percent of the women. 
This primarily reflects the much greater longevity of women, plus the fact that 
most women marry men who are older than themselves. 

Curiously, we do not seem to have precise data on the extent to which rural and 
small town older people live alone. We do know that living alone occurs slightly less 
frequently among the rural than urban elderly, because of the somewhat lower per- 
centage of women present in the rural group. We ate-able to say that 43 percent of 
all nonmetropolitan household heads 65 years and over in 1979 consisted of one 
person households. The metropolitan figure was 46 percent. The percentage who live 
alone is probably increasing, given more rapid growth of the oldest segment of the 4 
elderly population— those 75 years of age and over, where widowhood is more 
common. Living alone can pose particular problems in an open country setting, 
where neighbors are not as close by to be summoned for assistance or to detect 
emergencies. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Most people 65 years old and over no longer work for a living, although a major- 
ity of men are still in the labor force at ages 60 to 64. During 1981, an average of 
19 b percent of nonmetropolitan men 65 years and over were in the labor force, and 
8.3 percent of the women. The figure for men is consistently somewhat higher than 
that for men in urban areas (17,7 in 1981), but there is no measurable residential 
difference in the propensity of older women to work. The somewhat higher labor 
fo^ce participation for older nonmetropolitan men is in large part a function of the 
greater role of agriculture in rural areas and of the ability and desire of some older 
men to continue activity in agriculture, even if of a diminished nature. 

As in urban areas, the percentage of older rural and small town men who work 
has been dropping steadily. As late as 1973, 25.9 percent of them were in the labor 
force, compared with the 19.6 percent in 1981. There seems to be no statistical evi- 
dence yet of a leveling off in this trend. The generally increased participation of 
American women in the labor force is common among young and middle-aged rural 
women, but has not resulted in increased employment of those above age 60. 

INCOME 

The only income*data currently available on older rural people are those relating 
to poverty status. They show clearly that older rural people are (1) more likely to be 
poor than are their metropolitan counterparts, and that (2) there is a greater gener- 
ational difTer£flfia-4n poverty status in the rural areas than in the cities. To be spe- 
cific, 20 percent of all nonmetropolitan people 65 years and over were living on pov- 
erty level incomes in 1979, compared with 12 percent of persons of the-same age in 
metropolitan areas. And, whereas there was little difference in the incidence of pov- 
erty among the elderly and nonelderly in metropolitan areas (12 percent versus 10 
percent*, in rural areas and small towns the difference W34 substantially wider (20.5 
percent versus 12.7 percent). Thus rural and small town poverty is disproportionate- 
ly an affliction of the elderly. Expressed in another wayrone half of all older people 
in America who have poverty level incomes live in rural areas and small towns, 
compared with less than three-eighths of the young and middle-aged poor 

As is the case with urban poverty, rural poverty is especially high for blacks and 
Hispanics Some 46 percent of all older black rural and small town residents had 
poverty level incomes in 1979, as did 35 percent of the Hispanics. 

Wide variations in poverty level income conditions are associated with differences 
Xin/amilv and household status. Of the older rural and small town-people who main- 
^—tained their own households or who lived with family members only about 13 per- 
cent were in poverty (although this is more than double the comparable metropoli- 
tan level). However, of those who were living alone or with nonrelatives, 37 percent ' 
were in poverty Among older black rural women not in families, the poverty rate 
reaches an astounding 82 percent. 

) * 

^ HEALTH CONDITIONS f 

In addition to biing more likely to have very low incomes, the rural elderly are 
also more prone to have chronic health conditions that limit their activity. In 1973- 
74, 48.1 percent of nonmetropolitan people aged 65 and over reported that they had 
an activity limitation due to chronic health problems. The corresponding figure for 
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metropolitan people of the same an wn 4SJS percent Poor health is moat common 

i South, • 



J older rural paopla In tha South, where 68.1 ptrcant had a chronic problem. 
Further, tha nonmateopolitan elderly report a aomawhat meter numbar of dan 
par year of r es tr ic te d acthrity , averaging 19.3 days against 38.8 dayt for metropoli- 
tan people of the same age. rWricted activity days wart especially high in tha non- 
metropolitan South whara they averaged 51.8 days par peraon. 

Thus tha nonmatropolitan tldarly ara mora likely to require assistance bacauaa of 
tha inddanoa and duration of chronic dieebilitiea. They do not have any hifhar ind- 
danca of acuta conditions. It it worth noting that tha disproportionate occurranca of 
chronic activitv4juxuting haalth condition! among nonmatropolitan paopla it praaant 
aiao among middle-aged paopla, and therefore it not a problam that will and with 
tha currant oldar generation. 
Oldar nonmatropolitan paoplo ara not aa likaly at thtir matropolitan counterpartt 



to maka vieita to physicians, but thay ara much mora likaly to raquira hospitalisa- 
tion. Thay showed an avaraga of 280 ttm in hotpitalt par 1,000 population, com* 
parad with just 227 hospital stays par 1,000 among matropolitan paopla of tha same 
tga. Tha vary nature of rural and amall town aettlement may make it mora neces- 
sary for rural people to raquira hospitalisation bacauaa of tha lower accessibility of 
either physicians or outpatient treatment 

KOUUNG 

For most older people tha quality of housing it adequate. Deficiencies, however, 
ara more likaly to occur in rural^areaa In 1979, 8 percent of rural households 
headed by an older person lacked complete plumbing; that is, they lack either a 
flush toilet, a bathtub or shower, hot ana cold running water, or perhaps all of these 
beak elements. This it mora than four timet the rate of plumbing deficiencies 
among the urban elderly, where the incidence it lata than 2 percent The plumbing 
problem it especially prevalent among rural elderly in tha South, where 13 percent 
still have inadequate plumbing, and among those who rent their housing where it 
reaches 19 percent \ 

At compared with urban housing, the rural elderly who have their own placet are 
also more likely to have problems relating to sewage disposal, kitchen facilities, or 
structural defects. There hat been great progress made in rural housing, but the re- 
maining problems do occur disproportionately among the elderly. 

CONCLUSION 

Prom this overview of the older rural population, I think there are several pdjintt 
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Unlike the period before I960, the rural and small townjpopulation it growing not 
only from its own natural increase, but also from inmovement of people from the 
cities and suburbs. This inmovement probably included about a half million elderly 
people in the 1970's. 

Counties with high percentages of older people are much more common in rural 
and small town areas than they are in metropolitan areas, and their number it 



growing rapidly. 
"Regionally, tr 
in the South. 



-RegtonalfyTthe nonmatropolitan elderly population it disproportionately located 



Many rural older people are poor. Poverty it considerably more prevalent among 
tha rural elderly than it it among urban elderly, in a manner not at true of the 
young population. 

There it definitely a residential difference in haalth conditions and hospitalisation 
needs among older people. Those Irving in nonmetropolitan areas ara mora likely to 
have chronic disabilities that restrict their activities and increase their need for as- 
sistance, and ara more likaly to raquira hospital care. 
Much of the growth of older rural population hat oecurred {n areae of $he countr^^ 



that ara below average in community wealth and that ara dot wall equipped 
services and facilities for older people aa thay become mora dependant with advene- 

awareness of the more limited availability of certain services in tha rural 
and small town setting, older people in rural areat, including those who have moved 
in from urban areae, express a nigh degree of residential p re feren ce for the rural 
mnA smell town locaiea 

Without question, problems of inadequate housing mora commonly affect older 
people and are most pronounced among the rural elderly, especially those who ara 
ranters or who live in the South. 
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Th* older rural and small town population teems likely to continue to grow rapid* 
ly in the future, with much more growth of population at the very oldest ages, 
where physical or mental infirmities and widowhood are most consjFon In a tune 
when there has been much modernization of the conditions of rural life it would be 
wrong to pretend that there is no similarity in the condition* and needs of the rural 
and urban elderly But, it would be equally wrong to contend that all meaningful 
differences in the circumstances of these people have vanished, or that they are 
ever likely to. Sparsity of population and small-scale settlements will always impose 
somewhat different conditions and suggest different program approaches in rural 
areas. 

TABLE 1— MARITAL STATUS OF PERSONS 65 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY RESIDENCE. MARCH 1980 
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TABLE 2 — MARITAL STATU? OF PERSONS 65 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY SEX AND RESIDENCE, 
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TABLE 3 — EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE CIVILIAN NONINSTfTUTIONAL POPULATION, AGE 60 AND 
OVER, BY RESIDENCE: 1981 AND 1973 
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TAKE 3. — EUHPIOVMENT STATUS OF THE CMLMM NONINSmUDOtUL FORMATION, AGE 60 AND 
OVER. BY RESIDENCE: 1111 AND 1973— OontimMd 
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TABLE 4 — POVERTY STATUS IN 1979 OF PERSONS, BY RESIDENCE, RACE, AND SPANISH ORIGIN 1 
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TABLE 5 — POVERTY STATUS IN 1979 OF PERSONS 65 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY RESIDENCE, 
FAMILY STATUS, AND RACE 1 
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Senator Geassley [presiding]. Thank you very much. Senator 
Preasler will be right bock. In the meantime, lince he is not here, I 
normally would be second on asking questions, but I would like to 
ask first, in his absence. 

First of all, the statistics that you were using, and I know you 
used statistics throughout your testimony, but the last stated statis- 
tics, I was wondering what the date of those were. Are those very 
recent? 

Mr. Beale. The statistics that I used vary from 1974 to 1981. I 
have scrounged them from wherever I could get them. Most of 
them come from surveys conducted by the Census Bureau, national 
sample surveys. Some of them come from surveys conducted by the 
Public Health Service. 

Senator Geassley. They would be the latest statistics. 

Mr. Beale. They are the latest in each case, yes. 

Senator Crawley. OK. Now, frankly, from the title of your divi- 
sion that you come from within the USDA, I am not sure that you 
are the (me that I should be asking this question of, but I would 
like to ask it anyway, and hopefully, if you cannot answer it, you 
will take the message back to the people you work with, 

But we had the previous witness, Rum Kobcll, who represented 
the National Farmers Union, as one of four or five prominent farm 
organizations in the country, and I could include in my question 
even a lot of organisations that are rural-oriented that maybe are 
not prominent in the sense of being national farm organisations 
per se, but she represents an organisation that has been concerned 
about the serial problems and the social needs of rural America 
and has been actively involved and has been administering a Fed- 
eral program to encourage employment of senior citizens. I use the 
Farmers Union just as an example. My key point is volunteerism 
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and this administration's efforts to promote volunteerism to fill in 
some of the gape that the Federal Government has not been filling 
in or, because of budget cutbacks, will not be doing as much as 
thev have in the past. 

Has there been any effort within the Department of Agriculture, 
not hist because of the President's emphasis upon volunteerism, to 
pet farm organizations, rural private groups, interested in promot- 
ing volunteerism? Has the Secretary asked these farm organiza- 
tions if they are concerned about things other than farm programs 
and basic economic philosophies? There is a need for organizations 
to represent, to spearhead cooperative efforts in not only promoting 
volunteerism, hopefully, with the end result being to fill some gaps, 
not just because of budget cutbacks, but because, regardless of 
whatever level of Federal expenditures we have for some q{ these 
programs, we are not going to fill all the needs. So I would like to 
have you comment and, to the extent that you can, answer the 
question, and see if something can be done within the Department 
of Agriculture to promote this. 

Mr. Bxale. I think that the basic answer to your question is yes, 
but I am not in a position to comment on it, in that I do not have 
any program or policy functions. I can tell you that we have at- 
tempted in the Economic Research Service to do some research at 
least on the subject of volunteerism to be supportive of policies of 
this nature. I suspect the Secretary's office would be glad to re- 
spond to the question, but since my work is in research and infor- 
mation, I cannot comment on aspects of that nature. 

Senator Grassley. Maybe you could submit to the Assistant Sec- 
retary who is in charge of your division my interest in this, so that 
it could get to the higher counsels within the USDA, and I will ex- 
press it from the top down. 

Mr. Beau. I would be glad to, sir. 

Senator Grabsley. Senator Pressler has asked me to express his 
thanks to you, Calvin, for your testimony, and that he does not 
have any questions at this point. He may submit some in writing. 

Thank vou. 

I would like to call the next witness, who is David Earl Suther- 
land. He is director of the rural gerontology program and associate 
professor of sociology at Ohio University, which is in Athens, Ohio. 

Mr. Sutherland, we welcome you to the committee, and tell you 
that you may proceed as you desire, but if you want to summarize, 
your statement will be printed in toto in the record. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID EARL SUTHERLAND, DIRECTOR, RURAL 
GERONTOLOGY PROGRAM, OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 

Mr. Sutherland. I appreciate the privilege of appearing before 
you this morning. My task in the next few minutes is to identify 
what I believe are significant research gaps in knowledge about 
rural aging events. I see these areas as pointing out paradoxes and 
pussies in the knowledge base being created in rural gerontology. 

There am eight topics I would like to briefly describe for you. 
The first one has to do with the nature of the rural environment. 

We tend to treat the rural environment as something to be over^. 
come as a barrier to services and programs. Typically, research is 
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* directed to cort-beneflt analyst! in delivery of program*. Distance, 
geographical isolation, sparsely populated areas-sll these ele- 
ments are seen as problems. I believe it is paradoxical that we have 
been unable or unwilling to reframe our efforts and recognise the 
genuine importance of these aspects of rural environments as a 
.contribution to a meaningful aging experience— to see these things, 
"uistarTcTiind so forth, as opportunities. , 
One possibility recognises what has been called an elder environ- 
mental complex as exemplified by the work by Rowles in Appa- 
lachia. We need to extend his microlevel studies on hew elderly op- 
erate in the environment through techniques like mental mapping. 
How do rural elderly incorporate into theirday-tOHlav meanings 
the location features of their environment? Which of these are sa- 
lient? Where do aging services rank in their geographical space/ 
We could perhaps use such unorthodox techniques as remote sens- 
ing technologies or universal geographic information systems, to 
build IMGFUD files which would allow generative modeling com- 
bining fixed transportation systems, service location, and especial- 
ly interpretive meanings of the environment for understanding 
how rural elderly negotiate their space. We do not understand how 
a person incorporates environmental characteristics of rural situa- 
tions into their aging behavior. ... - , 
The second area is the meaning of the aging experience in rural 
environments. Gerontologists typically research value systems 
about and toward elderly, generally to show that myths of aging 
exist. Studies do exist and are currently ongoing seeking to under- 
cover the rural values appropriate to aging. 

My interest lies in exploring the natural occasions under which 
aging becomes a factor in self-image and self-actualization in rural 
environments. How is one reminded of aging? By the area agency 
on aging? By social gerontologists doing research? By needs assess- 
ment surveys? By reading the Older Americans Act? In other 
words, what are the reflexive dimensions to aging and how can 

those dimensionalities be researched? 

With support from the Administration on Aging, I have been in- 
volved in these efforts in the kinship information study done in 
southeastern Ohio in one county. I proposed in that research at 
least three reflexive dimensions. The first is technical, that is, the 
cognitive meaning and knowledge about aging held by a person; 
the second is linguistic, or how people discuss aging and decode 
their aging experience; and the third is practice, that is, practical 
actions taken by a person through the intersection of the other two 

dimensions as motivational bases. ... , . , ... . r 

We found a startling result in seeking data on the first two of 
these aspects. Using the well-known Palmore facts about age quix 
given to rural elderly, we found that rural women displayed a re- 
markable consistency in their cognitive knowledge about aging. 
Moreover, their scores correlated with other kinds of sododemogra- 
phic characteristics and activities. Rural males, however, displayed 
little if any cognitive coherency. They seemed to occupy a very dif- 
ferent Ta^Srorid altogether relative to niral femaW We know 
JwlitUeixnit male-female differences in such basic orientations 
to the aging process in rural situations, how rural environments 
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help understand these orientations, or how aging orientation re- 
lates to program participation in senior activities. 

Third is a problem. of what I call the data bote reliability: Self- 
reports or structural factors. Gerontology assumes that knowledge 
about aging comwjfrom aging persons. Hence, the efforts devoted 
to needs assessment methodologies by agencies or collection of data 
reports from elderly in research. I am walking a thin line here, but 
I want to make a point. 

It is by no meahs evident to me that individually based reports 
accurately supply gerontological foundations for agin&knowleoge. I 
would distinguish four phases of knowledge inquiry— of elderly, for 
elderly; by elderly, and with elderly. All four Knowledge inquiries 
require systematic research, yet research efforts ignore one or 
more of these factors. • 

One could interpret social gerontology as an exercise in showing 
how elderly themselves provide flawed imageries or myths of aging. 
But a deeper issue exists. Consider health data on rural elderly. 
Broad aggregate data indicate that rural environments present a 
hazardous situation for health of older persons living in rural 
areas. However, rural elderly themselves rarely characterize the 
rural environment as ill-suited for older persons. Instead, it is the 
urtian situation that is dangerous, with crime often cited as a 
factor. 

Is one to counteract the misperceptions of lay rural elderly with 
tnat of expert knowledge base of the gerontologist? I think the task 
is rather Jto foster communicative mergers of gerontological knowl- 
edge with the immediate social world of rural elderly. This knowl- 
edge-complex process has not been researched. We do not know 
how to merge structural data — much of the sort that you heard 
earlier this morning— with the individual perceptions of rural el- 
derly themselves. Current research practices do not routinely re- 
quire researchers to report back meaningfully and directly to those 
rural elderly from whom information is obtained for aiding their 
aging behaviors. * 

The fourth area is the aging practice in rural situations. I believe 
that research in aging acquires special value when translated into 
policy, but I also believe that the research modeling of such proc- 
esses is restricted and traditional. We need a research model in 
which policy development requires a discursive mode of exchange 
between researcher and practitioner that seeks to incorporate ger- 
ontological knowledge as part of an evolutionary program develop- 
ment, and I want to give you just two examples. 

Gerontology often comments that future cohorts of elderly would 
be different — more educated, better health, smaller family size, and 
so forth. Can we begin research now on evolving new rural cohort 
expectations and problems that aging programs will encounter in 
the year 2000 in rural America? Can we research the evolution of 
program change intending to work with new rural aging cohorts 
andnot research essentially crisis management problems alone? 

The second example, a recent study an medical practice in small 
areas suggests that the msjor factor] for reducing unnecessary 
medical usage is an informed patient assertive enough to seek 
second and even third physician consultation. Is an informed rural 
elderly Cohort possible? now can that question be researched? 
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The fifth area, returning to the environment question, I want to 
relate technology here. Current American interest in high technol- 
ogy, new computer generations, and information processing revolu- 
tion, might seem unrelated to rural aging research. Yet why not 
use rural settings as fertile grounds precisely for the application of 
high technology to maintain the rural character of the environ- 
ment, yet transport services and aids to rural elderly. Self-monitor- 
ing of health, stress, and medications are surely cases, of informa- 
tion management over distances. Why not employ computer possi- 
bilities as aids to rural elderly? Or does one maintain that rural 
elderly are incapable of learning Computer literacy? 

Sixth, rural-urban or rural-rural comparisons. It is surprising 
that we restrict ourselves to the usual rural-urban comparisons for 
analysis. 

We need an alternative research agenda— serious and full atten- 
tion devoted to studies of rural aging patterns in different rural re- 
gions of the country. Do New York rural elderly inform us of 
events encountered by senior citizens in the Dakotas? Are Spanish- 
speaking older persons in the Southwest similar to rural Appala- 
chia elderly? Since rural elderly constitute about one-third of older 
Americans— although this depends on your definition— is it not 
reasonable that we promote research activities seeking a national 
view of rural regionalism and that impact upon the aging experi- 
ence? 

Seventh, rural aging is the forerunner for gerontological re- 
search. While most research activities in aging concern themselves 
with urban elderly, I believe the potential for imaginative and fun- 
damental work will occur in rural studies. Rural ^rontologwts rec- 
ognize explicitly a longstanding commitment of the field: The rec- 
ognition that all endeavors seek to maintain the existence of rural 
character to aging events. However difficult to analytically define 
or describe, this commitment to the integrity of the environment 
places a profound research obligation for rural aging studies: To 
preserve that that gives the older person his or her rural character 
to their aging. , r . 

We know that mechanistic transferral of urban programs to 
rural situations is not useful. If we could acquire the capacity to 
understand and to intervene appropriately in individual aging 
events and simultaneously maintain the integrity of the rural ex- 
perience, we would have a knowledge base and practice indeed 
powerful 

Lastly, the relationship between research and practice. I would 
argue that we do not understand the translation of research into 
practice. Despite significant examples like the Duke OARS project, 
rural gerontology has yet to appreciate the complex mechanisms 
embedded in this process. The most sophisticated effort to research 
how social science information is utilized for policymaking at the 
Federal level, the RANN project, discourages one from thinking 
the problem is a mechanical one connecting knowledge and policy. 
We need serious work on the non-aKed-related>amects involyed in 
development of applications in rural situations. Rural grfotttology 
would do well to consider issues, perhaps, in the sociology science 
that shed light on this problem. We need focused research on 
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knowledge-transfer mechanisms from rural gerontology to rural 
practice. 

In conclusion, I have sought here to briefly identify examples of 
researchable problems reflecting gaps in our knowledge about rural 
aging events, My intention was to try to stretch our imaginations 
for producing better knowledge and better information systems. 

Several possible modes exist for implementing such research. 
Much greater use of public institutions to support efforts at nation- 
al and State levels; developing a network of rural aging researchers 
to aid the newly formed Office of Rural Development Policy and 

* the rural aging specialist assigned to that office; or funding, actual* 
ly at modest cost, extensive secondary analysis of the existing data 
archives in aging. The most prohibitive cost involved is usually the 
original production of knowledge, and through AoA and other Fed* 
era! funds, there now exist national data archives at Michigan and 
Duke, and these data have not been systematically analyzed for 
their rural aspects. 

Most of all, I would arguq for the recognition that an extremely 
useful research project is one requiring fundamental rethinking of 
what rural aging is about. An American Nobel laureate is said to 
have remarked that he could get a research grant any time he 
wanted, but it was not possible to get a research grant on what he 
wanted to do. Future research guidelines will cover the usual topics 
and problems areas as per existing patterns, but create however 
small a space, but a space, for allowing the exploration of alterna- 

• tive schemes of thinking and reflecting on rural aging. We need 
fundamental work in this area. 

Ms. Leichtnam [presiding]. Thank you, Dr. Sutherland. Senator 
Pressler should be back from voting shortly. In the meantime, with 
your permission, I will fill in and ask you some questions. 

Dr. Sutherland. Fine. ^v. 

Ms. Leichtnam. I gather from your comments that you feel there 
are some reallv basic things* we do not understand about the way 
rural people deal with the aging process. In your opinion, what 
kind of information would be the very most important for us to so- 
licit in order to gain an understanding of how they deal with the 
aging process? # 

Dr. Sutherland* You know, when you ask a researcher, they im- 
mediately turn to their own pet projects, so I will do that for you. I 
think the most fundamental problem we do not know is what the 
aring means. This may sound like an obvious question, but I have 
always been intrigued with what appear to be simple questions. 

I was involved in a project with my college — we run the PBS sta- 
tion in the area— in which I interviewed rural elderly in southeast 
Ohio, and we made a videotape called, "Rural Aging in America." 
And if you listen to those people talk, you get all kinds of paradox- 
es. On the one hand, it is a very positive image, very strong. These 
are people who are articulate, ranging from a woman who is 76 
years old, never married, lives on a farm* still rents the farm all by 
herself, was even a delegate to the White House Conference on 
Aging— a marvelous person to talk to; to a 98-year-old man who 
lives, perhaps, in a situation that you or I would not admire— or at 
least, the people in Washington probably would not— by himself for 
years, growing seeds, and selling tomato seeds all over the world. 
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These are fascinating people with very strong characters, very 
loyal and attached to their situations, who could not imagine going 
into an urban area arid just think it is terrible that someone would 
hav<*to be old in places like New York or Washington. And you get 
a very positive sense of that. But I think what you do not sense is 
that there are strong reasons to believe that rural elderly people 
should be outraged at the conditions that they face. But I think to 
understand that means we have to understand their sense of the 
meaning of the experience. 

The anthropologist working on our project came to me once and 
remarked— and this is a very small study, and you cannot general- 
ize—but she said, "You know, I think that the Older Americans 
Act is out on Mars somewhere/' If I lived the life according to how 
these people live, all these efforts are not incorporated into that. I 
am not saying that ifl good or bad; it is a different perception. I do 
not think we understand that very well, that basic kind of orienta- 
tion of what the aging experience means, much less working with 
the cohorts who are coming down the line. 

Ms Leichtnam. Do you feel that studies that compare urban and 
rural older persons would be of more value to us than studies that 
study rural people alone, that we can understand more froln study 
about the differences? 

Dr. Sutherland. Well, I have a minority view on this, and I 
think it is imfwrtant that you realize that. I have no doubt that 
rural-urban comparisons will be made. The data analysis this 
morning is quite traditional in this sense. It is quite important. We 
need these social indicators update^. I think that it is a mistake to 
do only that, that in trying to understand the special character 
about rural aging— and I may be wrong— I think we need to devote 
full attention to that. . . 

I am simply struck by— and I have talked with others just infor- 
mally about the variations between Appalachia and what I hear 
people telling me about certain parts of California, partly Spanish- 
speaking, or Chicano-Speaking— I am just struck by the vast differ- 
ences in those. ^ . .< I . ^ 

I would be silly to deny the importance of agriculture ahd the 
farm base, and particularly in States like the one you are[ from, 
South Dakota, but I think, it is ndt fair to think of rural elderly 
always as in a farming situation. There is a sort of complexity to 
rural that you lose when you lump it all together and compare it to 
urban. I think even the data this morning was comparison at the 
level of metropolitan-nonmetropolitan, because there are all sorts 
of disagreements over these definitions. I can imagine projects that 
would do the following. This morning some 520-some-odd counties 
were mentioned that were probably somehow really rural. Well, I 
am familiar with the Rand fltudy that analyzed the 1970 census. I 
would be fascinated to find out where these counties are and do 
studies of those, but this would be a national fltudy of rural situa- 
tions I just want to/ make the argument that I think it is more im- 
portant at this point to get involved in directly studying those 
rural areas. I appreciate our urban cousins and all that sort of 
thing and those studies would be done, but I do not think rural 
should get lost as a kind of second-cousin relationship to the urban 
situation. 
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Ms- Lkichtnam. Do you think it if poMible for researchers who 
are mostly urban people to even comprehend the nature of rural- 
ity, and how do we deal with that problem? 

Dr. Suthkeland One wants to say yes and no. As a sociologist, I 
am obliged to say of course, sociologists can study things that they 
do not happen to be. 

Let me suggest this answer* I think what would be enormously 
useful, given the crunch in funding, is that rural research, assum- 
ing it needs to be done, ought to be first focused upon by universi- 
ties who are primarily in rural areas, and I confess to being some- 
what self-serving on this because this is the nature of my universi- 
ty, but I have a reason for that. My university recently added a 
medical school* and it is adding a geriatrics section, and it is doing 
all sorts of things of this kind. I am struck by the fact that we are 
not, as a public institution, a fundamental major resource for all. 
kinds of activities that are going on in my State related to rural 
elderly. There was a comment mentioned earlier by one of the Sen- 
ators about volunteerism, and I am struck that my university has 
not been a force and a movement in that direction. I think it would 
be very difficult to do that, if you are doing NORC national studies 
out of Ann Arbor. I mean, they are important. In j>ther words, 
there are things that national diversities in urban areas can do 
shout rural elderly, but I tfunlr one of the reasons for grounding 
some of this research in institutions that have these characteris- 
tics, and they are rather special, is that one of the byproducts may 
be increased opening up or the institution to provide other kinds of 
services and capabilities to the area. 

Senator Pressler remarked about the concept of training possi- 
bilities and raised the issue, I believe, with the first witness about 
now to get employment possibilities for older women. That witness 
remarked that many of the older women are farm wives and that 
sort of thing. In my institution, as in many others, we are develop- 
ing models that in effect translate experience into, for example, 
academic credit. I do not think a rural person, in my area, is going 
to go up to Columbus, or to Ohio State, to get involved in that. But 
we might have that kind of capacity. I am arguing that I think 
there is a sense of expanding the research dollar, getting more for 
your value, and trying to make sure that those institutions/ like 
mine, that have a medical complex and so forth in rural areas, 
ought to be involved in a multifaceted kind of approach. But I 
would obviously be foolish to say that it is not possible for Harvard, 
Berkeley. Stanford, Northwestern, Michigan to do studies of aging, 
or the kind of work that was done— I think it was Econometrics 
here in Bethesda, for AoA— on evaluating needs. There is a lot of 
sector analysis. But the fundamental work, I think, really ought to 
be, if ! can use the pun, "farmed out" to institutions in rurhf envi- 
ronments, because I think we have more tasks to do other than just 
the research. 

Ms. Lxichtnam. Focusing for just a minute on a reference you 
made to one of your studies, can you make any (messes as to why 
rural women seem to havd better cognitive knowledge of the proc- 
ess of aging? 

Dr. Sutherland. Yes, I will make some, and these are quite hy- 
pothetical at this point, and I would add that I have just gotten 
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nine more data using thii particular iiMtrtnCent on 900 rural el- 
derly that I hope to analyze in a couple of months. We are specu- 
lating that in a sense, contrary to the normal pattern in this soci- 
ety, in which women probably age less well than men because of 
cultural biases, the rural women we were talking With/6eemed to 
age better They seemed to have Bocial networks that brought them 
in closer together They seemed to be able to form friendships as 
well as fights, to be sure, but they^eemed to sort of mesh together. 
In (ftit, the use of what was officially a senior club— it started out 
of/unding from the area agency oh aging— had nothing to do with 
seniors ' it was Bort of a social affair— they seemed to be able to do 
this well With the males, we are not sure. We think it may reflect 
a pattern of Work ethic that does not encourage development of 
male friendship ties beyond the immediate work task at hand. I am 
very puzzled by that It may be a consequence of the sample. But if 
it is not, then thiB implies a greater strength for women and in cur- 
ious ways, perhaps, rural males may need more attention than one 
realizes. 

Ms. Leichtnam. Do you have any plans to test that/ 
Dr. Sutherland. Yee, like I said, through happenchance, one ot 
the area agencies had to do a needs assessment program, and in 
fact, in the larger text, I tried to suggest that one way to do re- 
search with leas cost is to piggyback onto these agency operations 
research questions. Because of my relationship with the director ot 
that agency, I convinced him to allow me to add on anpther lb 
questions, and I think what we will be able to find out for sure in 
that sample, which is quite a bit larger than my original study, is 
if there are these male-female differences, in cognitive orientations. 
There are also other questions on which we can do more correla- 
tional study. So I think, yes, that will be followed up on 
Mb. Leichtnam. Do you plan to publish the results ot that/ 
Dr Sutherland. Yes. Researchers always plan to publish. We 
have been giving papers at a variety of meetings— I gave a paper at 
the International Congress on Gerontology in Hamburg last 
summer on this question, and I*think this kind of literature will 
slowly get out. I might add that I am working now with a grant 
proposal involving, curiously enough, a cancer study, but in the 
process of doing it, the people are interested in lifestyles of 40 and 
over rural elderly population, and I am trying to incorporate a 
design to see if rural aging relates to even something as serious a 
medical problem as cancer difficulties. , * ' 

So I am hoping to say that there will be a lot of material coming 
out in the future in all this, and presumably, we can find some sup- 

^M^Leichtnam. We have heard a lot of different opinions or esti- 
mates or (messes about what "rural" is, this morning. There are a 
lot of different definitions floating around The Census Bureauuses 
one, the Older Americans Act uses another. I believe the White 
House Conference on Aging used yet another. Do you see any hope 
for the future, or do you have any estimates of your own of what 
you think would be an adequate standard definition of rural, and 
do you see that as a problem, the lack of a definition of the term 
"rural"? « 
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Dr. Sutherland. I want Ho say this generally, because I support 
all of these programs, and I think what you are really talking 
about is a kind of unifqruLdefinition that often gets translated into 
Federal policy program funding and that sort of thing, and in that 
sense, it is obviously quite critical, which one you use. It seems a 
little difficult, as an outsider to Washington, to look in and see this 
enormous fight going on over which form are you going to use.' I do 
not want to speak to recommending any one over the other. I 
really think that Green Thumb has come out with a suggestion for t 
common definition that is in the conference report. I am sort of 
skipping past your question, because I want to say that those ques- 
tions are often demographically defined, using the size of an area, 
for those kinds of purposes/ I happen to think that if you are 
asking for the real meaning of rural and what that lifestyle is, I do 
noit think we know that. I think it is a socfttl question, not a popu- 
lation question alone. But the population question is obviously 
useful and in the kind of maps we saw earlier, you have to make 
an assessment on using population figures. But I think there is still 
missing in these efforts the sense of the social character, the social 
construction of what that aspect is, and I think that probably will 
be correlated with these more governmental kinds of definitions. I 
do not think the thing I am looking for woula be helpful, for what 
you are asking about in terms of defining and allowing governrfien^ 
tal policy to proceed^/ 

Senator Pressler [resuming chair]. Thank you, Karen, for ably 
filling in while Twas voting. Dr. Sutherland, I might ask you the 
question I asked earlier about rural elderly women. I do not want 
to be duplicative, but are there substantial differences? 

Dr. Sutherland. Senator,, as I recall, your question was in the 
context often of employment, social security, and economics. The 
kind' of difference that I have been workingVith, to be Very fair, is 
a very sort of basic research question, and has to do with how you 
have a meaning and a knowledge about your aging as an experi- 
ence, and we have a fairly exciting result that I did describe earlier 
that syggests there may well be a difference between the way 
women integrate or have knowledge about what the aging experi- 
ence means, compared to men. ^ 

The kind of issue I am trying to delineate is one that I do not. 
know yet has implications for vour concerns— certainly, perhaps, it 
does not imply anything for the kind of question you asked about 
income. k I am aware in general that women probably face much 
more difficulty in terms of social security and other programs as 
they have classically been designed in the past. 
\ One thing I might add in the spirit of your question is I caught \ 
an element of the issue of how women can trandfer^ skills to em- 
ployable kinds of^reas and if that is meaningful, and as a minor 
amendment to that, I would urge you to tap into university sys- 
tems and structures that are located in areas that have a reason- 
able accessibility to rural populations and try to induce the univer- 
sity to respond well to these kinds of transferrals of skills. As you 
* know, universities have typically been dealing with 18- to 22-year- 
olds, and I am sort of embarrassed to confess that the term we use 
is "nontraditional," if you can believe that. If you are over 24, you 
are a "nontraditional learner. Yet we know in gerontology that 
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learning is lifelong. I think if anything, we underestimate the ca- 
pacity of elderly people to learn new skills, and one of the areas 
that may strike you as very far in the future is the application of 
high technology — for example, computer terminal utilization. I find 
no reason why, in theory, one could not imagine employment op- 
portunities existing for rural women in rural situations using data 
processing techniques to get transferred to somewhere else. We do 
not seem to see this population as one that has that capacity to 
expand. So I would encourage the consideration — I think we under- 
estimate rather than overestimate what people can do. 

Senator Pressler. Let me ask you and Calvin Beat* if there is a 
difference in the retirement habits-r-do people retire at age 62 or 
65? Do you know anything about that? 

Dr. Sutherland, I do not know anything about it in the sense of 
applying to a rural context. I know a little bit about it in general. 
In fact, there were some hearings, I believe, before this committee 
several months ago, about early retirees and why they retire. 

Senator Pressler. And are more of those rural, or 

Dr. Sutherland. No, it was not rural-urban. 

Senator Pressler. Do you know, Calvin, are there any good sta- 
tistics on people in rural areas? Do the rural elderly retire earlier 
or later? Do we have any good numbers on that? \ 

Mr. Beale. I do not think they retire earlier, but I think we have 
some data that might enable us to give a more definitive answer to 
you. Sixty-five is still the most common single age at which people 
retire, whether urban or rural, and retirement is coming earlier in 
» both urban and rural areas, but it is my impression that early re- 
tirement is more common in the metropolitan setting than it is in 
the rural or smalltown setting. 

Senator Pressler. Say that again, please. 

Mr. Beale. I think that early retirement is somewhat more 
common in metropolitan areas than it is in the rural or smalltown 
setting. But I can transmit to you some data on labor force partici- 
pation rates by age ofpeople. 

Senator Pressler. That would shed some light. For example, as I 
understand it, under social security, you can retire at age 62 at a 
reduced formula, and at age 63 v or 64 or 65 at a reduced formula, 
and then after 65, it does not change until you are 72, in terms of 
the ability to work and have minimum earnings, and so forth. But 
between 65 and 72 is kind of a stable period. But I was wondering 
if there was any pattern. Of course, some people do not retire at 
all. There might be a higher percentage of farmers who just do not 
retire; I do not know. That wouldibe very helpful to know. 

Dr. Sutherland, I thank you very much. 

I will now call on Dr. Kay Hofer, director, South Dakota Health 
Planning and Development Agency, Pierre, S. Dak. I look forward 
to hearing from you because South Dakota is my home State and 
one that has a high percentage of rural elderly. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KAY HOFER, DIRECTOR, HEALTH PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT AGENCY, SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, PIERRE, S. DAK. 

Dr. Hofer. Senator Pressler, thank you. 
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I might also add that I am a farm wife, to I have some special 
concerns. I think we have discussed a lot of statistics here, and I 
have submitted additional data for the committee, so I would like 
to just come down to three or four very central points. One is, 
when you asked for a definition of "rural, I almost think TKat you 
must five there to truly understand. When I am out, working with 
my husband, we are 28 miles from any individual in anv direction. 
If we run into difficulties, there is no place to go and phone for 
help. We do have medical care 28 miles to the west. We also have * 
medical care available 59 miles to the east. We are talking about 
small community hospitals when you do get to that medical care. 
So that brings me to an issue that is of prime concern in a rural 
State like South Dakota. Transportation is our No. 1 difficulty- 
transportation in getting the elderly person to vital primary care 
services, to preventive health services that they need, and also, the 
high costs involved in trying to get those services delivered through 
the community health nursing program, that is, home health care 
out to the elderly individuals. When you are looking at farmhouses 
that may average 1 every 10 or 15 miles, for a single-family dwell- 
ing, we are looking at great distances between people, and costs of 
delivering health care are prohibitive. In the central part of the 
State, we have absolutely no public transportation. Our young 
people, once they get through the first six grades, must com* in 
ana board to receive their high school education, because we do not 
have schoolbus services. So that eliminates an adaptation of using 
that mode of transportation to get health services to and from the 
elderly. 

The second point of issue here is that we have up to 65 percent of 
the population of the State either in primary or secondary farm- 
related activities, and 55 percent of the State live in counties that 
have very small populations, some with a population density of 0.63 
persons per square mile, compared with a national norm of 62.9 
persons per square mile. Individuals may be extremely isolated. 

We have the foremost problem that our primary cities that do 
have above 10,000 population are located on the far eastern and 
western borders of the State, a distance of 399 miles apart. All 
services provided to the elderly and the programs designed to deliv- 
er these services seem to be designed for cities of this size or loca- 
tions of this type. * 

Innovative solutions for the really small town, the town of 200 
people, 300 people, are not readily available. There are a number of 
\ Federal regulations that prohibit the development of innovative 
services. One of them, for example, is the requirement for physi- 
cians to regularly visit the nursing homes. If you do not nave a 
physician, but you still need that vital service, that continuum of 
care, what do^you do? In the State of South Dakota, we have a very 
stringent law and a very goodprogram that has been started, the 
physician extender program. The physician extenders can provide 
that vital service. The Federal Government has granted a waiver 
for a certification for eligibility for medicaid and the physician ex- 
tender may now do the certification. But the counterpart of that 
waiver is that a waiver has not been granted to allow the physician 
extender to continue that service for the regular, 60-day intervals 
examinations that are required for title XIX reimbursement. If the 
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two Federal regulations do not go hand in hand, we are prohibited 
from delivering a vital health service at the institutional level 

Another area for concern is the network that provides all serv- 
ices to rural elderly. We just completed an 18-month research proj- 
ect on all long-term care services available in the State of South 
Dakota, and we find one program housed in the department of 
transportation, six or seven in the department of social services, 
three or four in the department of health, one in the department of 
public safety— each a separate entity. We found that not everyone 
knew what the other people or program were doing. There is no 
way to know" the total level of services the clients are receiving or 
how much it costs or whether it is more cost-effective to deliver 
home health as opposed to institutional service. There is also no 
single point at which the elderly person can access that system and 
be made aware of every service that is available and all resources 
that they can utilize to attempt to remain independent as long as 
possible. 

That is something that is vitally needed. 

We also have a higher proportion of elderly than in the Nation- 
most of you are aware of that— and a higher dependency ratio than 
that of the national level; the dependency ratio is that proportion 
of the population 65 wears of age divided by thiat proportion of the 
population capable of providing support services to the elderly mul- 
tiplied by 100. 

As a farm wife, I am concerned because all but two of our chil- 
dren have left the State of South Dakota due to a depressed farm 
economy that radically affects the types df employment and the 
means of making a living in the State. We expect the youngest two, 
to leave this year to go to college, and probably be forced also to 
leave the State. 

We are just a single family, but I can assure you in my hearings 
around the State, I have been made awdre that many elderly cou- 
ples or individuals are faced with the problem of having that vital 
informal support network pissing. In the State of South Dakota, 
the economy and the condition of agriculture go hand in hand, and 
families are separated. That removes the vital source of the infor- 
mal network, , 

We hav6 39 counties that are medical manpower shortage areas 
of class I or class II, as designated by the Federal Government. It is 
very difficult to deliver health care in these areas. But we also 
rank third nationally in the proportion of individuals 75 and over 
who need services. 

Senator Prxssler. That is, South Dakota ranks third of States 
who have individuals ov&r 75? § 

Dr. Horsa. As the proportion of the State's population over 75, it 
ranks third nationally. 

Senator Prksslxr. Our people must live a long time. 

Dr. Horr. They do live a long time. 

SenatoivPRESSLBR. Aren't we one of the longest in longevity of all 
the Statesl^ the Union? ^ m t 4 t 

Dr. Hofkr. Yes, we are. We are No. 3 for the combined male- 
female, and we are No. 2 for white female, and No. 5 for white 
males. 
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Senator Prksbueb. It that right? What State has the longest lon- 
gevity? 

Dr. Horn For both sexes, Hawaii 

Senator PxxasLn. I would be curious. Maybe for the record, you 
could submit that. But for the length of life of women, we are 
second in the Nation? 

Dr. Horn. We were second based on the last census data. We 
have not received the most recent census tapes broken down by 
age, sex, and race. We have population only. So we will be redoing 
all of the statistics in the month of June. 

Senator PxxssfJER. What is the average lifespan of a woman in 
South Dakota? 

Dr. Horn. It is 77 Tor white females. 

Senator Press ler. And for a man, it is what? 

Dr. Horr. It is 69.4 for white males. 

Senator Prxssler. We will put it in the record, but you can 
submit it after vou have had a chance to check your notes. That is 
fascinating, isn t it? Now, we are a Northern State that is kind of 
chilly. Do you suppose that is the reason that we live longer? 

Dr. Horn. I suppose we get a lot of exercise when we are 
snowed in, because the only means of transportation is walking or 
climbing the snowbanks. 

Senator Prxssler. I notice you have said that rural living was 
kind of a state of mind sometimes, or something that a Tot of 
people do not envisage. 
* Dr. Horn. That is correct. 

Senator Prxssler. I find that to be true. But I think in some of 
our small towns, like Humboldt, or other little towns, there are 
about 50 percent elderly in these places because the ranchers and 
farmers move into the town, don't they, and retire there? 

Dr. Horn. Some do, yes. And South Dakota has 292 such loca- 
tions and 55 percent of the State's population lives in a rural area. 

Senator Presslxr. Please say that again. 

Dr. Horn. We have 292 towns — you cannot call them cities, 
really, when you are talking about a two-block-long area; 313,169 
people, live in these locations or in more rural areas. 

Senator Presslxr. In towns of what size? 

Dr. Horn. Towns below 2,500, but in South Dakota, that means 
towns between 200 and 300 in population or even smaller. Ten per- 
cent live in areas where there is no incorporation at all. 

Senator Prxssler, Oh, is that right, so they do live in little clus- 
ters of houses, more or less, I guess you would say? 

Dr. Horn. Totally isolated— 10 miles out from a place like Hum- 
boldt 

Senator Prxssler. Ten percent of our elderly live in such a 
place? 
Dr. Horn. Yes. 

Senator Prxssler. Fascinating. And maybe some of these people, 
actually, if they had some supportive services, would be lees expen- 
sive to care for, just in terms of the cold, hard, taxpayers 1 dollars, if 
they had a visiting nurse or transportation of some sort, or some 
kind of contact, because I suppose these people become prime can- 
didates for a nursing home if anything goes wrong. They go into 
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the nursing home too toon, sometimes, because they have no 
option. There is nobody around to take care of them. 

Dr. Hofer. Well, we have some of the beet nursing homes in the 
country in the State of South Dakota, as I am sure you are aware. 
The nursing home is the only place that the elderly person from 
such a rural environment can get a complete continuum of care. 
Even if they only need home maker services or personal care serv- 
ices, they may enter a nursing home, as you said, simply because 
there, they can get all of the services, often more than they need. 
They do not have to worry, and they have their needs taken care 
of. I would say the big problem associated with such care is that 60 
percent of those who enter nursing homes as private pay clients 
convert to medicaid within 12 months according to our latest statis- 
tics gathered this past year. Then ^providing care becomes a very 
costly proposition for Federal and State government I know that 
the State of South Dakota has, in particular, requested waivers on 
some of the Federal regulations that would allow more innovative 
solutions to be developed that deliver care at the lower level in the 
continuum of care — personal care homemaker care and related 
types of care. 

Senator Prjcssler. Are any of the goals for future data collection 
which you proposed in your long-term care plan going to- be 
reached in the near future? 

Dr. Hofer. No, Senator, they are not. Due to budget cuts and r 
staff cuts, we are unable to go ahead with any of the efforts. There 
is a lot of information we need to have, not the least of which is a 
determination of the most cost-effective means of providing services 
that are both vital to the elderly and of quality. 

Senator Prebsler. Do you feel that the current lack of data is 
currently having an effect on your ability to provide adequate and 
appropriate services? 

Dr. Hofer. Yes; it is because we cannot provide the justification 
that is necessary for development of the informal support programs 
that inherently are felt to be cost savings programs while making 
the elderly person happier; this is an important consideration that 
is often overlooked. These people want to be independent as long as 
possible, and at our public hearings, many of them personally 
spoke to us and said, "With a minimum of service, I can stay in my 
home 2 to 3 years longer, but if you cut the homemaker program, I 
am going to have to go into a nursing home," or, "If you cut the 
transportation program back even further, and I cannot get in 
town to buy my groceries, I am going to have to go into a nursing 
home." And we do not have the information we need. 

Senator Pressler. Do you know any good statistics on retirement 
patterns in our State? Do rural people tend to retire later? Do they 
tend to opt for the later retirement under social security more 
often than do urban people? 

Dr. Hofer. I do not have those statistics. My reaction to that on 
simply a personal level is that we know almost everyone in, I 
would say, a four-county area who is involved in our occupation of 
farming. These people do not retire. They work, the majority of 
them, until they die, for reasons that have been mentioned by 
other people who have testified— the problem and difficulty with 
social security. I am more fortunate than most because I work. 
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Most farm wives do not have social security benefits of their own 
with the disability benefits that have been mentioned. Because of 
the depressed farm economy, the majority of farmers also are 
paying in only the minimum. They have got to keep working. I sup- 
pose it is common knowledge that there have been more foreclo- 
sures of farms by FHA in the month of January in the State of 
South Dakota than for the entire previous year. Vet it is difficult— 
if not impossible — when you have farmed for a number of years for 
these people to change occupations. 

Senator Prisblkr. Do you know if there are any good statistics 
on whether or not farm elderly people take advantage of the social 
security system— is that what you are suggesting— on a large scale, 
or is this just sort of an observation? I mean, do we have any good 
statistics on the retirement age of farmers, as compared to urban 
people? 

Dr. Horn. No, we do not. And the other thing we do have statis- 
tics on and can get statistics on is the number of farms that are 
incorporated, ana in the State of South Dakota, that is relatively 
small. 

Senator Pressler. Yes, that would be quite small. 

Ms. Kobell. Senator, I would just add, you may remember a year 
ago when there was discussion of cutting back on the minimum 
social security benefit, when I think a Congressman from South 
Dakota asked Social Security how many of his constituents would 
be served in almost totally rural areas. They could not tell. So it 
appears that the statistics are not broken down where you could 
get a hold of them in terms of services. 

Senator Prxsslkr. Yes, that is what we seem to have found. I 
would guess that a lot of farmers would be on the minimum bene- 
fit, because if they went into the program in 1965, they probably 
would have paid in the minimum. I have always said that a lot of 
farmers who went into the social security program would be under 
the "social security minimum benefit. At least that is what I have 
always contended, but I have never had any good statistics to back 
it up. 

Dr. Homer. Senator Pressler, last year, we spent 8 months inves- 
tigating to determine if there were any statistics available with 
regard to farm disabilities or farm accidents. We contacted every 
possible source at the national and State levels. We find that that 
data is also nonexistent, not to mention the fact that insurance 
companies do not even know where they get their data, that is, ac- 
tuarial tables for agricultural employees. There are no statistics on 
injuries, death, disability, or anything related to agricultural as an 
occupation. 

Senator Pussler. We are sometimes ignored, in other words. 

Mr. Conroy. Senator Pressler, along this line, I would like to 
make a point that Senator Grassley, before he left, suggested that 
we follow up on his question dealing with gathering this kind of 
information not necessarily from the Census Bureau or from social 
security, but by using these farm organizations, extension services, 
and so on, who are out there, especially in those rural areas that 
are sparsely populated, where it would not be that difficult for ex- 
tension service or Farmers Union or the Farm Bureau to gather 
that information. Our statistics could then be as reputable or more 
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reputable, I think, certainly, than whatever the Federal Govern- 
ment might gather. That will be the focus of his question not only 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, but to some of these organizations. 

Senator Prbbblbr. Perhaps where we could go is to the Census 
Bureau for that. I would think that a lot of these things would be ♦ 
available on their computer tapes, if they were run a certain way. 
One gets into these circuitous arguments— the other day, I was sit- 
ting in a hearing, and some cable TV people were telling about all 
the services they were providing to rural areas/And I said, "Well, 
that is strange, because there is no cable on our farm, and there is 
no cable TV in Humboldt, which has 460 people. Well, they 
meant rural areas that are within counties that are standard sta- 
tistical metropolitan areas, which have 50,000 people and above. So 
there is a great deal of confusion when we talk about "rural areas" 
around here. There are a lot of things I do not know, either, about 
urban areas, but I am trying to learn them. The point is, we have a 
lot of misunderstanding, but the rural population can very easily 
be overlooked, and we would have to forcefully argue for our cause 
and make people aware of it, and that is part of the purpose of this 
hearing, to heighten awareness. 

But of course, a lot of rural people do not like to admit that they 
need any help until it is almost too late, at which time, it might be 
more expensive to take care of the problem. I contend that there 
are a lot of people in nursing homes who, with some minimum sup- 
portive services, could be in their own homes, with some degree of 
planning. But in our State, very franklv— and I am not critical at 
all — but I guess our State legislature has made certain decisions 
about funding, and the Federal Government has, and maybe we 
think we are saving money in these areas, whereas actually, in the 
long run it is costing more. That is always something that, in plan- 
ning and legislating, we have to consider. 

Dr. Hoitcr. I think that was documented in the long-term care 
study, and the information we found is that many of these individ- 
uals, since the care services at the primary care— lower care 
levels— are unavailable and are difficult to reach due to transporta- 
tion and medical manpower shortages, apply for nursing home care 
and enter at the highest level, not at an intermediate level. The 
result is, as you say, much more costly. They enter at the skilled 
level often because they have gone without other care that they 
needed for a much longer period of time; that has been document- 
ed. 

Senator Prkssler. We will be submitting some written requests 
for statistics, because I want to start getting these out to the 
Budget Committee and the Appropriations Committee, and we are 
going to be submitting questions on some of the things I raised 
today to the Census Bureau and to the Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. Hofer's really outstanding testimony here has focused our 
thinking. But we have to keep speaking up for rural older Ameri- 
cans, because if we do not, nobody else will. We cannot allow them 
to be the quiet, forgotten Americans, because they have built our 
country, and that is a very important thing. 

So I thank you very much for being here. 

With that, I will conclude this meeting. 

[Whereupon, at 11:34 sun., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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ITEM 1. 1981 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE OH AGING EUIAlf MIMI- 
CONFERENCE REPORT, SUBMITTED BY RUTH E. KOBELL 



"Each timt a man stande up for an idea*, or acta to improve the lot of others, orstrikei out 
against injustice, he sends forth a tiny ripple of hope, and crossing each other from a 
million different center* of energy and daring, those ripples build a current that can sweep 
down the mightiest walls of oppression and resistance/' 

Robert F; Kennedy 

Why a Series of Mini-Conferences on the Rural Aging? 

Fox decades it has been recognized by rural leaders, rural-based organfcatlons. and par- 
ticularly by rural older people that advancing age in rural America brings with it certain 
unkrue and important problems that differ sharply from those problems faced by older city- 
dwellers. 

There is an ever-growing number of policy-makers, members of Congress, and leaders in 
the field of aging who believe that faMoo-llttle attention has been paid to these clearly 
definable, but extremely significant differences, between growing older in a rural reiner 
than an urban setting, \ 
This series of grassroots Rural Mini-Conferences was convened as a major step in P™o> 
tag nationwide thought, stimulating national discussion, and recommending to all levels ot 
government solutions which will become an integral part of the national forum provided by 
the White House Conference on Aging. 

It is clear that the mini<onference process has given tremendous opportunity to 

and thoroughly examine important rural aging issues, and to recommend new and better 

ways to make the 1980s a decade of progress for all older Americans urban and rural. 

Sosna Important Facts You Should Know; 

• Over one-third of our nation s elderly (60 years plus) live in rural America* 

• 19% of the older rural population exists with a level of Income below the poverty guide- 
lines. 

• Two-thttds of all substandard housing in the U S, is in rural America, much of which Is 
occupied by older persons. 

• Public transportation is nearly non-ealstant in rural America-greatly affecting the 
ability of older persons to get to needed services, or to receive proper and timely medical 
care, 
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• Many programs and services currently available under the Older Americana Act do not 
reach rural areas or serve geographically isolated older persons, 

• Lack of nearby medical care often means older persons go untreated or make long, ex- 
pensive journeys to urban* medical Utilities, if they are able to get transportation. 

• Full or part-time lobs for older rural persons are limited, giving little opportunity for 
supplemental earnings 

Rural America and its people truly are 'Coming of Age and we can ill afford to allow 
apathy, insensltivlty, or ignorance to spawn a new breed of forgotten Americana, Nor can 
we allow inattention or misdirected programs and services to perpetuate the misery and fre- 
quent human tragedy which befalls many rural people as they advance in years. 

These rural mini-conference then, represent a new beginning and a fresh start Into the next 
decade, forged by people who care, and by people who believe that the highest quality of 
life America can offer should extend from birth to death . , for all people . , . wherever 
they chose to live 

How Were the Rural Mlrd -Conferences Convened? * 
Green Thumb lni a rural-based national aging organization under the sponsorship of Na- 
tional Farmers Union, was designated by the Executive Director of the 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging, Jerome WaldJe. to serve as the official convener of the Rural Mini- 
Conferences 

The Green Thumb Organization was selected as the convener because of its demonstrated 
years of concern and experience in developing and implementing programs and services 
tailored to meet the needs of older rural people. Operating programs In 45 states. Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. Green Thumb had the nationwide capability and ad-* 
ministrative network necessary to undertake the organizational planning and provide the 
logistical support required to convene the Rural Mini-Conferences, 

How Many Rural Mini-Conferences Were Held and How Were They Financed? 

Six Rural Mini-Conferences were held on a regional basis as follows: 

1 September M0\ 1980 

Owensboro, Kentucky 

Serving Kentucky, Indiana. Virginia. Illinois. Ohio. West Virginia. Michigan 

U September 23-25. 1900 

East Hartford, Connecticut ♦ 

Serving; New York. Delaware, New Jersey^ Pennsylvania. Maryland. Vermont. New 
Hampshire, Maine. Massachusetts. Connecticut, Rhode Island 

111 October 5*7, 1980 

Jacksonville. Florida 

Serving North Carolina. South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama. Mississippi. Florida. 
Puerto Rico, Tennessee 
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IV. October 19-21, 1910 ^- 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Serving. North Dakota, South Dakota, MLiineaota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska 

V. November 1244, 19J0 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 

Serving; Arkansas, Kansas. Louisiana* Missouri. Ntw Mexico. Oklahoma, Texas 

VI. November 23-23, 19*0 
Sacramento, California 

Serving California. Washington, Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, Colo- 
rado. Utah, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii 

Financing for the Rural Mini-Conferences was mads possible through a series of unprece- 
dented Interagency agreement} which pooled monies from a host of federal agencies having 
i responsibilities toward the elderly in rural areas, 

The following federal agencies participated in. and provided financial assistance to the 
Rural Mini -Conferences : 

1 The United States Department of Agriculture; 

2 The United States Department of Labor; 

3 The United States Department of Housing and Urban Development; 

4 Ths United States Department of Health and Human Services; 

Health Care Financing Administration 
Health Services Administration 

5 The Appalachian Regional Commission. 

6 The United States Department of Transportation; 

7 The Community Services Administration. 

These agencies which provided financial support, along with literally hundreds of locally* 
based Community Action Agencies. Area Agencies on Aging, Universities; civic and social 
service agencies that stalled and gave technical assistance, made the Rural Mini- 
Conferences possible, and made them work 

How Were Participants in the Rural-Mini Conferences Selected? 
Conference participants were essentially comprised of two groups; 

1 650 Delegates— whose expenses were paid through Mini-Conference funding, after 
meeting certain- eligibility criteria, and being screened and officially selected by a state 
Rural Aging Task Force 

2 Non-Delegate participants— represented agencies and organizations, or who were 
simply interested and concerned local citizens. Non-Delegate participants primarily 
represented the network of social service professionals providing a wide range of ser- 
vice* to the rural •MeHv' All Non-Delegate expenses were borne by each individual. 
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Green Thumb tnc serving as the Rural Mini-Conlerence convener, was responsible for the 
establishment of a Rural Aging Task Force** In each state, The "Rural Aging Task Force" 
was composed of a wide range of local state, and federal representatives whose primary 
purpose was to fairly screen and select from among^the eligible delegate nominees in each 
•late a representative number of delegates who could articulate the needs, and act in behalf 
of the rural elderly of their respective states 

1 

Criteria For Delegate Selection 

Rural Mini -Conferences j 

1 The delegates thai! be selected by /State Rural Aging Task Force coordinated by the 
Green Thumb State Director The composition of the Rural Aging Task Force will be 
at the discretion of the Green Thumb State Director The WHCoA State Coordinator, 
a representative from the funding agencies, a representative from the State Aging Net* 
work as well as representatives from other organizations, agencies, churches and 

, groups concerned with RURAL aging issues should be invited to participate as Task 
Force Members 

2 The method tor selecting delegates to the Mini-Conference shall be determined by the 
Rural Aging Task Force » Delegates may be nominated and selected by the full Task 
Force, or organizations groups represented may be apportioned delegate positions to 
till etc I 

3 The state delegation must meet the following criteria: * 

' 100% Rural 

* Majority women 

* Geographically distributed within rural areas of the state T 

' Reflect minority representation as based on the percentage of minorities in the it ate 

rural population J 

' Majority low income i using SCSEl* guidelines! 

' *0% age 55 or older 

' Represent both small town and on -farm living 

* Diverse backgrounds (educational and occupational) 

4 Delegates should be able to articulate the needs and problems of the rural elderly In the 
context of group discussion 

5 Delegates should be willing to travel to the site of the Mini-Conference alone If not 
alone the Green Thumb State Director shall identify and arrange for a responsible 
person to accompany the delegate to the conference without additional expense to the 
c on t err nee 

b Delegates should complete all pre-conference questionnaires and forms, and submit 
them in a timely fashion to the designated office 

7 Drlegates should be able to provide reports on the Mini-Conference once that confer- 
ence Kas concluded 
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What Process Wat Utittaed to Exaantas Rural Inum and Develop RacoMffWatkm? 

AO Rural Mlnl-Conftrance Participants were Involved In Intensive discussion In small 
group workshops. Problem Identification within each lame group utilised a proceai of 
brainstorming, consolidation, and prioritization. 

Pertkipants were encouraged to "dream e little". . . . to think what life should and could be 
like under Idea) drcumsUncss, This helped In determining "action steps" necessary to move 
from the present state of rural programs and services, to where we ought to be as a nation 
within the next decade In addressing needs of the rural elderly. 

Finally, solutions were recommended and resolutions adopted for the purpose of guiding 
local, state and federal policy and lawmakers as they attempt to understand, develop, and 
implement workable new approaches to enhance inequality of life, and to sewn; preserva- 
tion of the dignity and independence of older, rural Americans. 

This 1901 White House Conference on Aging holds s promise . . .. a promise of renewed 
hope , . . a promise that individual effort can sndaWet make a difference. And thus, this 
series of Rural Mlni-Confersncst. along with the toll awing recommendation*, provide a 
ifagfag ere* for action, and fulfillment of a national promise md commitment to runeJ 
Amtricm through th* Older Amenctms Act. 

Rscosrtmsndatlons for Action 

The following recommendations are the product of the considered thought, research, hard 
work and long hours of nearly 2000 dedicated rural leaders. Their toil was a labor of love 
_ bu t is only s small manifestation of the dedication and determination to make their 
dreams, hopes, and aspirations a reality tot older rural Americans. They deserve end will 
accept no /ess 

By way of Resolution* adopted at each of six Rural Mmi^onfenrnces* recommendations 
were made as follows. 

TRANSPORTATION 

In rural America, mobility is vital Transportstion. or more often s Isck of it, affects literal- 
ly every area of rural life. * 
For the elderly, the ability to move about can be as Important as life or death. Transporta- 
tion for the elderly can mean living life to Its fullest, ojr without It. living a lonely existence 
in exile by circumstance, isolated from friends, church, health care, work, thopping and 
other important and needed services. 

No one Item holds the solution to so many pressing rural problems as does having sdV 
quale, affordable public transportation, Hardly a meeting or conference convenes to 
discuss rural Issues or problems that does not define transportation as the number one pro- 
blem to rural inhabitants. 

For the elderly who do not own a car, and over fifty-percent do not. some form of public 
transportation is essentia) to the maintenance of independent living. Without transporta- 
tion, many older rural persons who could, and would work, cannot, simply because they 
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have no way of getting to and from a job Many other* are institutionalized because access 
to health care is vital, and without transportation relocation becomes necessary 

Furthermore so often the many elderly in rural areas who enjoy good health are confined 
to their homes because they do not own a car cannot afford to drive a car. or simply will 
nut drive 

A great lack of understanding seems to exist within government at all levels, of how impor- 
tant mobility is to the overall economic and tocial health of any given area or community 
Particularly many ferafil officials and lawmakers icem to still hold the mistakened belief 
that a cross-town bus stops at every street corner across America 

Rural older people know how important transportation is to their well -feeing, and local of- 
ficials know too that transportation is often the on* ingredient that makes all other pro- 
grams or services work . „ • 

Why thfcfi iv an affordable public transportation system so elusive, yet so needed? Mainly, 
because tew seem to understand the problem, "and fewer yet seem to care about devising a 
national solution 

* "i 
Steps have been taken halting steps at best -but much remains to be done to begin fin oil vut 

attack on the probler wthatj s at the heart of rural America s future 

The Rurai Mini -Conferences made the* following recommendations on transportation to 
improve the lives of the rural elderly 

• Every effort should be made to provide education intense technical assistance, and a 
more clear interpretation of federal and state regulations, in order to encourage local 
applications for assistance in establishing integrated rural transportation systems 

• A Rural Mass Transportation Administration should be established within the U S 
Department of Transportation, which would coordinate plan develop and finance 
rural transportation systems throughout rural America 

• Greater coordination should occur between the Federal Highway Administration and 
the Urban Mass Transit Administration, as related to rural transportation /rograms 

• Re-examine state insurance options and rates offered by individual insurance carriers to 
maximize the utilization of Buhljc. voluntary, and religious sector t[ansportatlon 
systems * f 

• Extend coordination efforts between the Department of Labor Federal Ftahway Ad* 
ministration, and the Urban Mass Transit Administration to provide innovate demon- 
stration efforts in rural public transportation 

• Where possible encourage the development of regional public transportation^ systems 
in rural areas, with emphasis on multi-community cooperation 

• Encourage the development and initiation of privately owned transportation syttems 
in rural areas through low -interest loans on capital and equipment, through tax tncen 
lives, and through cooperative relationships between local government and private 
business 

• Direct a proportionately fair share ot transportation dollars from federal and state 
.source* toward rural areas 
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• Waive match requirementsun those rural areas which are unable to raise enough local 
dollars to receive federal funds. 

• Assure that in all planning of rural transportation, provisions are made for use by the 
elderly, and that route structuring takes into consideration the transportation needs and 
geographical locations of rural elderly persons who often are unable to get to pick up 
points far from their homes. 

X 

EMPLOYMENT 

"No man needs sympathy because he has to work ..... Far and away the best prize that 
life offers is the chance 1 to work hard at work worth doing" 

V 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Many real and artificial barriers exist which serve to prevent older, rural workers from ex- 
tending their work years beyond previously traditional retirement age. Re-entry into the 
work force, or entry at a later age, becomes nea^y impossible for rural older persons 
wishing to work. 

Older women, or widows who may have raised a family and who have been homemakers, 
often are rejected by employers as "not having enough work experience/' Problems are 
compounded in rural settings where jobs are scarce and public transportation is 
unavailable. * 

Rural job seekers who are older facet multiple difficulties created by generally fewer jobs, 
poor or non -existent public transportation, lowe^wage scales, and a shift or decline in* the 
types of jobs for which they may have been trained or experienced. Jobs in agriculture, 
forestry, or agriculture-related fields are steadily declining due to both economic facNtfs 
and mechanization. j \^ * 

Traditional barriers to the employment of older workers are also more prevalent in rural 
areas where age discrimination is often overlooked or ignored. _ 

As a nation, we are beginning to recognize the tremendous contribution which the skilled, 
experienced, and willing hands and minds of older workers have made and can continue to 
make in our economy. Programs like Green Thumb and Senior Aides have demonstrated 
ways in which this vast national resource can be applied to make our communities a better 
place in which to live. work, and play. 

We simply must leam new and better ways to unleash this vast, untapped resource, and to 
extend productivity and financial independence into later life. 

To that end. Delegates to the Rural Mini-Conferences made the following recommenda- 
tions: . * 

• The federal government serve as the employer of last resort and expand job opportuni- 
ties in rural areas through the Senior Community Service Employment Program (Tjtle 
V of the Older Americans Act) and C.E.T. A. Public Service Jobs Programs. Fewer than 
one percent (1%) of eligible workers are currently given the opportunity to work. 

• Establish integrated, workable public transportation systems in rural areas to enable 
older persons to seek and accept work. 
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• Develop incentives for local, state, and federal governments to take the leadership in 
developing part-rime, time-sharing, and flexi-time work schedules, and encourage the 
private sector to follow the example. / 

• Examine practices in Employment Service Offices to assure that rural areas are ade- 
quately served, and that older workers are identified and given counseling assistance. 
"The establishment of an "older worker counselor " has proven extremely successful in 
limited pilot efforts. This concept should be expanded into rural Employment Service 
Offices to enhance understanding of the special needs of older rural workers, and to 
lessen intimidating experiences when the age difference between counselor and client it 
great. Older persons respond to "peer counseling" when assisted by a counselor of 
similar age in seeking employment. 

• Encourage the private sector to employ substantially greater numbers of older workers 
through the use of tax incentives. 

• Lift social security earnings limitations to provide incentives for older workers to con- 
tinue working, earning, and contributing. 

• Expand loan programs and technical assistance available through Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and the Small Business Administration, and earmark resources for older 
persons wishing to become self-employed, or to enter private business. 

• Extend vocational rehabilitation benefits to older workers in order to provide assistance 
with dentures, eyeglasses, hearing aids, and prosthetic devices necessary to seek or con- 
tinue gainful employment, 

• It is now clearly recognized that functional rather than chronological age is a better 
measure of when an employee should disengage from the labor force. Funding should be 
provided for national research and development of functional criteria for measuring 
employee ability to continue working, in order to prevent arbitrary age-based forced 
retirement. 

• Develop usable, understandable Affirmative Action Guidelines for public and private 
employers in implementing the provisions of the Age biscrimination in Employment 
Act, These guidelines should be dear, monitorable, and enforceable under law. 

• Eliminate all upper age limits under the Age Discrimination in Employment Act, 

• Provide funding through the Administration on Agin^ and the U,S. Department of 
Labor for the conduct of nationwide educational efforts to qreate better understanding 
of the value of older workers among employers, potential employees, and the general 

- public. Such educational efforts would include private-sector employment demonstra- 
tion projects including the establishment of private sector job banks and employment 
placement services for older workers in rural areas. 

HOUSING 

Housing problems among the rural elderly are acute and often tragic in human terms. 
Many elderly rural persons are living in sub-standard housing with inadequate plumbing or 
sewage facilities, or none at all. and many still have unsafe sources of drinking water. Sixty 
percent (60%) of all our nation's sub-standard housing is in rural America, and one of four 
such homes are occupied by an older person or family. 
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Many rural homes occupied by older persona were built over fifty yeefs ago and axe inade- 
quately healed or insulated, and in hot weather dima tea, homes oftentimes arc poorly in- 
sulaisd and have no cooling system . Thousanck of older persons die annually from cold or 
heat, preventable by proper, and relatively inexpen si ve, wesrtherizaiion treatment. 

for older homeowners with often low and fixed incomes, simple maintenance, as well as 
skyrocketing energy coats, are an enormous drain on limited financial resources. Many 
older rural persons must choose between fuel or food during winter months, and for many, 
the choice is tragic. 

There is clear evidence of severe national neglect of rural areas in the allocation of resources 



Congregate housing for the elderly in rural ansae still lags far behind metropoli tan areas in 
the number of per capita units available* Still worse, there exists no national plan or time- 
table to approach this serious problem in an organized, efficient way. Great confusion has 
been created, in part, by overlapping federal agencies, inconsistent financial guidelines for 
low interest loan and rent supplement programs, and even by different and unrealistic 



Mortgage money for owner occupied housing is often scarce in rural areas, as is financial 
assistance to private devetopers for the building of multi-family housing, affordable to low 
or moderate income older persons. 

Furthermore, development costs are often prohibitive in rural areas. This, coupled with 
typically smaller developments, often serves aa an economic dis-incentive to developers, 
even though the need exists and is real for many Ul-housed older persons. 

Delegates to the Rural Mini-Conferences made the following recommendations toward the 
solution of rural housing problems: 

• Substantially greater funding should be provided through H.U.D. and F.H.A. to finance 
rural congregate housing with multi-service facilities incorporated into the design. 

• Expand weatherization programs in rural areas for both summer and winter, including 
alternative energy-efficient heating and cooling methods and the installation of insula- 
tion and infiltration prevention materials. 

• Expand and effectively utilize Farmers Home Administration money, and rental 
assistance programs. Extend the use of program funds to mobile homes. 

• Transfer weatherization funds and administrative authority for those fundi from the 
Department of Energy back to the Community Services Administration to improve the 
effective use and delivery of program resources. 

• Develop consistent standard eligibility guidelines to be used by all federal agencies in 
determining income eligibility for rental assistance programs, low-interest housing 
loans, weatherization assistance and other housing-related programs serving the elderly 
in rural areas. 

• Develop a national housing policy, with a plan and timetable for providing orderly 
and equitable distribution of housing resources and assistance to rural areas. 




definitions of the term "rural" among 
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• Provide consumer housing guides and information about available housing programs 
for use by the rural elderly 

• Develop tax adjustments tor the elderly to decrease tax burdens with age. 

NUTRITION 

"Man has but one body in which to house the existence of an entire lifetime. Therefore, the 
care which one takes of his body to a large extent determines the quality of his existence 
here on earth ..." 

For all of us, the ability to remain healthy, independent, secure, and productive depends 
greatly upon an accurate knowledge of proper nutrition, as well as upon the availability of 
nutritious foods and supplements, and our access to them. Indeed, without a nutritious 
diet, good health and both physical and mental well-being cannot be obtained. 
Proper nutrition is essential for norma) organ development and functioning, for normal cell 
reproduction, growth* and maintenance; for optimum activity level and working efficien- 
cy; tor resistance to infection and disease; and for the ability to repair bodily damage or in- 
jury Therefore, every effort should be made to attain and maintain an adequate, balanced 
daily intake of all necessary nutrients throughout life. 

Unfortunately, the opportunity to obtain a balanced, nutritious diet is not one enjoyed by 
all older Americans today, because of a variety of factors, which include: insufficient nutri- 
tion education; limited or fixed incomes with which to purchase dietary requirements; 
unavailability of nutritious foods and vitamin/mineral supplements; insufficient funding 
for congregate and home-delivered meals, as well as other nutrition services; and limited 
access to nutritious foods and health services, where available. 

For the rural elderly, these problems are compounded by the oftentimes great physical 
distances separating the elderly consumer from the service and by the lower economic tax 
base of rural communities with which to support nutritiorr projects. Furthermore, the 
overall higher cost per unit of nutrition services to rural residents, as opposed to their urban ^ 
and suburban neighbors, contributes to a lower percentage of funding, development, and 
delivery of nutrition services to rural areas. 

Certainly, proper nutrition is considered to be an essential technique of "preventive 
medicine/' as well as a necessary ingredient for the effective treatment of health-related 
problems. * 
In Rural America, where health services are inadequate to meet the needs of its citizenry, 
preventive health care is of great consequence to the physical and mental well-being of 
olyer citizens Good health in one s later years may mean the difference between living in- 
dependently in one s own home, or being institutionalized in unfamiliar surroundings. It 
may mean the difference between financial Independence or dependence, between hap- 
piness or despondency 

The opportunity to obtain nutritious meals, both congregate and home-delivered, is an op- 
portunity of life-giving and life-sustaining proportions to thousands of rural elderly. 
Because proper nutrition was recognized as being so vital to an active, satisfying life as one 
grows older. Delegates to the Rural Mini-Conferences recommended that: 
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• A qualitative m soa ure constituting one-third of the daily minimum nutritional allow- 
ance should be required for daily m^provkied in coiifi^ttfaciliti« ami to the home- 
bound. 

• ProcMwd foods ihouid be dearly and simply labeled for nutrient value. 

• Realistic, expand ed funding should be earmarked for rural senior nutrition and social 
service delivery programs, taking into consideration and uniquely rural problems of 
physical isolation, as well as the corresponding higher cost of service delivery to rural 
area resident*. 

• Sodal services which were allowed to be budgeted with nutrition money until FY '81 
ihouid be remaUtad with adsquate monks allocated for thoM servicer 

• Rasttfctions on the use of Medicare, Medicaid, and Food Stamps should be lifted in 
order to allow the purchase of vitamins and other rdtrition supplements by the needy 
elderly. 

• Explore aJtaruthre tervice deJivery rnodes ap 
as mobile grocer/ stores. 

• Expand,honie^vered meals to include froeen, canned, and shelf stable good* as well 
as nutritious snacks served with meals to be eaten later in the day. 

• Increase coordination of funding, development, and delivery among responsible agen- 
cies and organizations in order to best meet rural needs. 

• The Federal Government should reexamine the total nutritional needs of the rural elderly 
and the hungry, and through a coordinated government effort, mail Food Stamps di- 
rectly to rural elderly residents. 

• Remove legal restraints to allow for full utilization of USDA excess commodities by 
charitable and non-profit organizations/groups; advocate alternative processing tech- 
niques using volunteer labor through gleaning and in community canning centers. 

• In order to most effectively meet the nutritional needs of the rural elderly, meals should 
be served three times a day, seven days a week fin nutrition sites with no limit on the 
number served. Home-deftvered meals should be available to meet the needs of all who 
are unable to eat at the congregate site, with no limit on the number served. 

• The Federal Government should examine ways fin which rural transportation funds are 
allocated and delivered; eliminate uniform transportation delivery statutes for urban 
and rural areas in order to allow for maximum flexibility to meet existing local nesos 
and require transportation vehicles to be equipped for the handicapped. 

• A sliding scale for income eligibility should be examined as a means by which scarce re- 
sources may be targeted to those most in need. However, factors relating to emotional 
stability, physical well-being, and independent living should also be considered in de- 
fining those "most needy. M 

• Health and first-aide training should be provided to nutrition site and outreach per- 
sonnel in order to enable them to respond quickly and effectively in emergency si tua- 
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• Increase federal monies available under Tide IU of 

nutrition education and counseling. In addition to adequate and accessible congregate 
meal* and home-bound delivery for the rural elderly. 

• Federal policies should encourage and support local community involvement in pro- 
viding resources, facilities and services for food purchase, preparation, and delivery, as 
well as nutrition education information and counseling for older rural residents. 

ENERGY 

A national problem of no small consequence, the problem of energy and skyrocketing 
energy costs strikes first at those most vulnerable and least able to pay .... the rural 
elderly 

Dependent on costly, private transportation, held captive to the price of oil* gasoline, or 
other sources of energy transported far from metropolitan distribution centers, and more 
than likely living in poorly Insulated housing, the rural elderly are often the first victims to 
see and feel their fixed incomes being eroded by Inflated energy costs. 
The rural elderly often occupy housing which is least energy-efficient and in need of insula- 
tion weather stripping, and other energy-related improvements. Consequently, an ever- 
increasing percentage of available household income must be spent on heating or cooling 
energy costs 

Home energy costs are often the least variable of household costs among the rural elderly, 
as the elderly tend to occupy their homes during most hours of the day. and areunable to 
alter temperature settings to more energy-saving levels for extended rjeriods. Because of 
their low-incomes, elderly households are among those least able to afford home im- 
provements which would reduce energy bills. 

Energy Crisis Assistance Programs and weatherteation programs are currently inadequate 
to meet existing needs, and often are not extended to isolated rural areas for reasons of 
higher costHrf-delivery. or because the rural elderly are often unaware of available 
assistance 

Immediate recognition of the problem, coupled with decisive action, is needed to avert 
further suffering, and all-too-often choices between fuel or food by financially over- 
burdened older persons. 

Delegates to the Rural Mini -Conferences recommended the following actions to alleviate 
many energy-related problems among the rural elderly: 

• Many older rural residents are uneducated regarding available energy assistance pro- 
grams and are in great need of information on energy conservation methods and prac- 
tices which can help reduce household energy cpsts. Steps are encouraged for coopera- 
tion between utilities and government to develop (a) education programs for standard 
conservation practices (b) rewards or incentives for conservation (c) outreach efforts tor 
conservation awareness td) home energy audits. 

• Establish uniform and fixed energy rates for home heating and cooling for the elderly 
based on ability to pay, 

• Develop a federal energy stamp program to provide reduced energy costs to qualifying 
families 
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Develop fair and understandable regulations for energy cut-off procedures. 

Provide regulated weatherization standards for new construction of homes or buildings. 



• Provide increased federal funding for the development of reasonably priced energy, and 
the exploration and research of alternative energy sources such as thermal, water, solar, 
wind. peat, wood and wood by-products, coal, alcohol, and methane. 

• Expand nuclear energy research with emphasis on safety and waste disposal methods. 

• Expand energy conservation in transportation through coordinated pooling, better 
vehicle design, and multi-use vehicles. 

• Improve and maintain railroad and waterway systems using bold and innovative ap- 
proaches in moving people and goods. 

• Expand research into alternate living modes such as underground housing, foam con- 
struction and innovative congregate housing arrangements. 

• Establish elected Public Service Commissions with provisions for public review of 
utility rates. 

• Stop preferential rates for high volume users of energy. 

• Re-evaluate environmental regulations to determine where modest relaxation can gain 
high returns in energy use reduction or cost reduction. 

• Mandate through regulation, use of available conservation technology both for new 
construction and retro-fit on older buildings and homes. 

• Rewrite building codes to require use of conservation technology, and enforce through 
bonding requirements and inspection. 

• Greatly expand funds available for weetherizatlon. Including financial assistance, con- 
version of heating systems to more energy-efficient and cost efficient units. • 

• Make greater use of tax incentives to encourage conservation and to expedite weather- 
Ization. 

RETIREMENT INCOME/ECONOMIC WELL-KING 

"All of us could retire nicely, without financial worries, in our old age. if we could dispose 
of our experiences for what they cost us," 

Author Unknown 

No national promise rings so hollow to many older rural Americans than the promise of 
financial security and adequate income to meet essential living expenses. One in five older 
persons in rural areas live below federally established poverty guidelines, and many more 
are among the ''marginally poor" That is. they have a family income which only slightly 
exceeds the stringent poverty guidelines. 

Financial security among older rural residents has often been a lifelong problem. With 
generally lower wages, few job opportunities, and a declining agricultural economy, many 
families were unable to save or invest for their retirement security. Others, of course, were 
not covered by Social Security or*becaute of tow earnings, only made minimum contribu- 
tions. 
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Nationwide, inflation has eroded the buying power of fixed-income dollars Jeopardizing the 
security of millions who expected to at least be able to meet their housing* food, and utility 
bills, if not to have financial peace of mind" in their later years. 

Rural older persons, dependent on private transportation to move about, are often forced 
to race expensive automobile ownership, or substantially higher transportation costs to get 
to essential health services, stores, and other services often centered long distances from 
their homes 

In short being older and being rural represents a double threat to individual financial 
security, and certainly being one of many ethnic minorities living in rural America, adds 
even a third unfavorable dimension. 

In order to assure the financial security of older rural residents, and to promote individual 
self-esteem and independence, the delegates to the Rural Mini-Conferences recommend the 
following 

• Amend Social Security laws to provide greater protection for women, particularly 
widows, and divorced widows Such changes should Include provisions for: 

U > When a spouse dies, the surviving spouse or surviving divorced spouse inherits the 
deceased spouse s earnings credits to the extent that credits were earned during their 
marriage * 

(2) Recognize marriage as an economic partnership, and as such, that homemakers 
contribute to that partnership 

(3) Inherited credits would be added to any credit earned by the surviving spouse before, 
during, or after marriage 

<<*-> At age 62 the survivor would become eligible for retired workers benefits That 
benefit would be based on (A) inherited credits if survivor has never worked in the 
paid labor force, or <B» a combination of inherited credits and credits earned by the 
survivor * 

«5» Disability benefits for honfemakers 

• Change inheritance tax laws which penalize women* involved in the economic partner 
ship of farming • 

• Develop responsive adjustments in Social Security payments which more accurately and 
in a more timely way. reflect increases in the cost of living index 

• Social Security benefits should never be less than federally established poverty levels 

• There should be no taxation of Social Security benefits 

• Private pension plans should be transferable. 

• Emphasis by the federal government should be toward a more balanced federal budget, 
along with encouragement of increased individual production according to individual 
capacity 

• Social Security cost-of-living increases should not affect eligibility tor food stamps, 
medicaid, or H U D rent levels 
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• Saratoga taxations on Social Security thould bt removed entirely to encourage con* 
tinned earning and tatar lelliamant, 

• Btotoaat taxes on savings. 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH AND LONG TERM CAKE 
tkw old svith owl Tht beat It yat to bt - Tha teat oflifaforfi^thtfliatwaamadi. . . H 
• O^miatkally unplying that one's later years ahould bt filled with meaning, purpoat and 
tlw opfx»tia^ to Jlva aatiifyti^ 

to a tad dlaparity which oftentimes exists in our country. This disparity Is bttwaan our 
dreams of a bright fctturaa* wegrow older, and the toltmn aw ar e n es s that thoat dreams are 
not raaliaad by many tldirty AmarlcM 
tht mora sparsely populated rural couitlryakk. 

Tht maintenance of ont't physical health, and consequently , a system of compiahanelve 
haaith and long-term cart services has lor^ bttn vkwtd ai a baik ri«ht to bt tnjoyad by «// 
American dujene, regardless of tax, a§t, race, ethnic background, religious or political 
pitftrtnce/afflliabon. Alto to bt addad to thaat categories is that of M gtographkal 
location ", alnct rural residents poaatai uniquely dlftarant haaith atrvkt problems, condl* 
tions, and tarvkt.daIWtry requirements than thoat of urban and tuburban residents. 

Certainly, for America's older rural dtlaene. haaith cart sarvicat may maan tht differenct 
bttwatn independence and IneMutlonalutatlon, bttwaan dignity and humiliation, between 
hope and daeaadr, Ut* and death. 

On behalf of the almost fifty percent of all rural Americans who live in medically under- 
served areas. Delegates to the Rural Mlnl^onferences recommend that: 

A. MnhcmUHmhh Cootnsge 

• A compiahenaive national healmc^ 

plemented for all Americans, replacing Medicare and Medicaid. Pending the 
achievement of such a plan, the complete range of health care services for the 
' elderly must be provided by expanding the coverage and financing of Medicare 
and Medicaid. 

• Medicare policies should provide coverage tor dental, hearing, and vision services; 
chiropractic services; supportive non-skilled, in-home health services; hospice 
care; intermediate nursing care; preventive health care; prescription drugs; mental 
haaith care; podiatry cant; services by all certified medical /health care providers; 
and protection of patients' rights by service providers. « 

• Medicaid policies should cover preventive haaith care; hospice care; adult day 
care; homemaker service; physical therapy; and mental haaith care. 

• Restrictions requiring the divestiture of assets in order to qualify for Medicaid 
coverage ihould bt reviewed and liberalised. 

• Restriction, which dleeuede or prevent family me mb e r s from martini tha haaith 
care naada of thalr older family members bacauaa of insufficient financial Induce- 
ments or assistance, should be removed, with Incentives such aa tax credits, funds 
for custodial cars, and home delivered m£kls made evsllable to families who take 
care of their own. I 
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B. Access to Hnrtth Services 

• Affordable rural publk transportation tnd ambulance service should be developed 
and expended to provide equitable access to medical and other Wealth-related 
services. 

• legislate and finance additional mobile health care units, day care centers, well- 

• senior dinks, hospice care, respite care, in-home care, home-delivered meals and 
rural health clinks with health care specialists available cm a regular basis. 

• Expand health education and preventive care programs for the rural elderly and 
their families through Increased consumer and community planning, coordination, 
and delivery of services; distribution of Information; use of available media and 
communications systems; and expansion of older worker and CETA programs 
to implement these programs. 

• Eliminate prior cash payment requirement for admittance to hospitals and other 
health service facilities, 

• Establish ombudsmen to assist the rural elderly in obtaining appropriate care, 
completing health claims, understanding medical care provisions, and alleviating 
adverse conditions relating to health care needs and services. 

• Establish a ceiling on all health costs, including Insurance fees for medical care, 
and prescription drugs. 

• Provide incentives Which encourage pharmacies to honor Medicaid Cards and 
prescriptions under Medicare. 

• Encourage and expand the availability of rural Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tions 

• Provide inducements for state and local government! and private enterprise to en- 
courage training and continuing education programs for long term care and other 
health service providers. 

• Incentive payments should be made to rural paraprofcssionali: grants to medical 
students specializing in family practice who are willing to serve rural areas upon 
completion of trsining; trsining in geriatrics to health professionals and.para- 

* professionals. 
C Qua/try of Services 

• Improve quality of nursing home care through regular and stringent monitoring, 
Inspecting, and evaluating of nursing home care. 

• The concept of "peer counseling- should be expanded, utilising trained older 
counselors within social service agencies to evoke a more effective response among 
older clients. 

• The stslf of all social servkei sgencies should be sensitized, through specific train- 
ing, to the emotional needs of older persons to whom they are providing services. 

• Provide tunctlng (federal and Hate) to make available a continuum of care for the 
rural elderly ranging from tupportive in-home services, through Institutionalise- # 
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***** Modification ol requirement! and restrictions governing Thlem XVIII, XIX 
end XX of the Social Security Act, and modification* of CompitheraJvt Older 
Aanetfcam Ac? should be made in order to moat tucceaafuDy permit older citizens 
to remain independent in the environment of their choosing* 

• Legislation should be enacted to redesign the eligibility criteria for Indiana to en- 
sure their participation in Social Security benefits; to support health programs for 
the Indian aged, staffed by Indian people; and to grant relief to Indiana who find 
thatthey must give up their land, which Is sacred, to qualify for needed health 
programs, 

t * Encourage better local coordination and communication between medical and 
home care providers in order to assure comprehensive continuing care and moni- 
toring of health care plans. Local community and private resources should be 
encouraged. 

SOCIAL AND SPIRITUAL WELL-BEING 

There la a destiny that makes us brothers, none goes his way alone. All that we send into ♦ 
the lives of others, comes back into our own/' 

Edwin Markham 

Nothing is so fundamental or important to the quality of life among older, rural Americans 
than having the opportunity to fully participate in the social and spiritual life of their com- 
munity. 

So often the network of social and emotional support required to make life meaningful, is 
gained through the associations and fellowship of family, friends, and neighbors, in 
church, or in community social events. 

It is Imperative that programs and services be designed which expand upon, and enhance 
this natural support network 

Delegates to the Rural Mini-Conferences recommend the following; 

• Promote an awareness of stereotyping, negative attitudes, and myths surrounding the 
elderly in our society develop effective educational, public relations, and intergenera- 
tional programs and activities to correct this stereotyping, improve attitudes and erase 
myths 

• Develop and or expand educational and informational programs which contribute to 
improved crime prevention at the local level. Volunteer programs such as home watch". 

/ "alert**, and self-defense programs should be expanded. 

• Establish more effective and comprehensive consumer protection activities at federal 
state, and local levels, 

• Institutions of higher education responsible for the education of professionals in medi- 
cine, psychiatry, psychology nursing, the clergy, and social work, should develop 
within their educational curriculum, a competent of quality geriatric and gerontology 
education which responds to the special needs and problems of the older population. 
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• Contribute to in-home family living for rural elderly by increasing SSI and Food Stamp 
allotments; protecting the family from severe economic lots due to family care of the 
elderly; provide low Interest loans to families for home renovation which enables them 
to care for their elders. 

• Fund volunteer programs in areas of administration, recreation, and management train- 
ins provide tax credits to volunteers for hours worked, give priority for additional fund- 
ins to afsndaa/organizattont which develop and provide volunteer programs. 

• Support community programs encouraging "in-kind" contributions and the bartering 
work exchange concept 

• Enhance and expand the National Senior Companionship Program of ACTION. 

• Exempt all drugs and food from taxation for senior citizens. ^ 

• Develop effective educational and skill development classes with input from the rural 
elderly designed to improve self-concepts, employability, and continue the process of 
life-long learning. £ 

• Utilise the talents of the rural aging in local communities through employment, volun- 
teer activities, on advisor/planning boards and committees, 

• Encourasje the development of neighbor assistance programs to relieve loneliness among 
the rural elderly by subsidizing volunteer visitation services, 

• FuOy fund Rural Development Act of 1972 which provided for industrial, agricultural, 
and rural community development in order to prevent the flight of rural youth to the 
dries, due to inadequate rural employment opportunities, The flight of rural youth is 
presently undermining the Informal support system constituted by family and neighbors 
upon which the old end frail elderly depend for physical and emotional strength and 
stability. 

• Local asjertdes/ organizations should provide assistance in pre-retirement planning to the 
rural elderly. * 

• Local churches should provide taped worship services and sermons, conduct prayer 
meetings, and provide other special ministerial services for the home-bound rural 
elderly; conduct religious services at nursing homes on the Sabbath and religious holi- 
days; offer volunteer chore and homemaker assistance; provide advocacy, counseling, 
Information, outreach and referral services, offer home-delivered meals to the home- 
bound, the skk, and the disabled. 

• Encourage the teaching of the hospice concept* and affirm an individual's right to die 
with dignity; utilize the elderly in counseling and outreach efforts to bring about an ac- 
ceptance of death as a natural process. 

• Government policies should support and promote the continuation of small family farms 
as vital to the well-being of the rural elderly, and to the preservation of our national 
heritage* 

• Expand the cWvelopment of rural mulrt-purpose senior centers as focal points for the de- 
livery and ccKsrdlnation of needed services for the elderly. 
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• Enact Itglilttion to aid/or grant r«W from tht hith coal of food. fuel, rent, health, and 
rnxspitaJ care, taxes, and the other necessities of life, and ensure that the rural elderly 
will not| i coa» destitute, totally dependant, and subject to the despair of helpness, 

• Provide for legislation authorizing speedy prosecution of and severs penalties for those 
who abuse and commit crtnWejtalnsrthe rural elderly." * 

• Eftcouraaje publk. private, and parochial achooJa to Incorporate gerontology material 
In their currkuhims and to use older citizens tn sharing special knowledge and talents In 
a daaaeooan situation. 

SOCIAL SERVICE DELIVERY AND-OiTTItEACH/OLDEIt AMERICANS AS A GROW* 
WC NATIONAL RESOURCE 

. Have love. Not love alone for one 
Out man. aa man. thy brother call. 
And scatter. (Ike a circling sun. 
Thy charities on all 

fritdrick Von Schiller 

The beat of programs. In design and purpose, is of no value to those who need it. but who 
cannot participate The extension of education, ^formation, and the direct delivery of in- 
home services are extremely important to older rural residents, No person or family should 
bs denied needed aaaletance simply because of where they happen to reside. Yet in rural 
areas, thousands are ignored daily because theyMive too far from agencies providing ser- 
vices to their not -so-rural cousins, or because rural outreach and service delivery Is con- 
sidered "not cost-efficient '* 

Scattered populations are more expensive and more difficult to serve on a per unit basis, 
but are those hidden thousands somehow less important or less in need, or somehow 
second-class Americans because they are rural? Delegates to the Rural Mmi<!onrerences 
thmk not. and they have made the following recomn»ndat*one for mctiom 

• Expand and provide funds for increased advocacy efforts under the Older Americana 
Act, 

• Htnunafe federal regulations requiring matching funds for services/ programs in rural 

communities, 

• Adjust guidelines for appropriating funds for service delivery to the tow-income elderly 
to reflect changes in the cost of living. 

» Mandate federally funded service delivery agencies to provide outreach services to the 
rural elderly. 

• Reimburse mileage expenses incurred by outreach volunteers. 

• Increase funding for expanded outreach services and for effective training of outreach 
workers and planners. 
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• ManoW Sun Office* on Aging to hire Outreach and Soda) Service Delivery Sped*!- 
te to aMbtin dcWoptn« effective outreach guidelines and programs, and to provide 
ssds aacal aaslstance to outreach worker** 

• I«*^ehcrter,el8npl» 

etae* and federal benefit programs 

• Raja* non-esampt raeource limitation levels tor benefit programs. 

• Manttara Increaaad inlai §u » c nu nental coordination between all federal agendo ad- 
safcsfrearing prearaw Impacting upon rural senior* in order to aeeure conaletanay of 
aieerpratation and implementation of rural services and program*. 

• tnchjofcmth*19gl r*««t^ 

titW foe the piovleto of **rvlca* to 

tooftJortatloV tooV^ 

inel^totheunio^ 

In order to affacthrcly meet thoae needs. 

• A national focal point to provide itpia»antatlon for the rural as)fcg should be created 
and recogniaed by the AdmlnJatratlon on Aging and other policy maken whkh would, 
for the f ma time, erasure Ran*! American* an eojiud voice m 

agsng policy and In the legislative and executive dsdalcewnaking proceai. 

• Theleaitfaiknauihorldngandra 

flexible m aflowtng greater participation by the local elderly in determining priority 
Mack m develop** and Implementing outraach earvica* to meet thorn needs; and In 
liter mining ft^ fwify tm*hite^ and maintaining outraach *ervicai. 

• Bdncaee public official* and agendas on the unique difference* whkh exlat between the 
rural and urban elderly - arnVsjic** which cgua* rural aer^ 

-Isvorder that thaae deference* may be fairly coneiderad whan determining allocation* 
for rural earvica delivery. « 

• Local, state, and federal funding allocations for *ervicea to the rural elderly should be 
baaed on a "need* formula*. 

• Develop the Wding van" concept of outraach earvica* whkh involve tranic^rtlng 
mocacaT aiental health* end legal ae*latanc* experts to senior canter* and private home* 
to provide inronrmrion and counseling to rural elderly. 

• RenuirathsOldar Arnarkaw Act and other fedsra^ 

todbflne TUual Area" as stated In the Rural Devaloprnent Act of W2 (PL 92-419)« 

-The terms rural* and 'rural area' shall not Include any area to any dty or town which 
Kaeapc«l*ikmme»xe»om 

l^^SLsa entarpriass under Section 304(b). 310(b). end 312(b). (c). and 
(cD . The terms rural- and 'rural area' may Indude all territory of a state. 
inmh^rf Puerto Rto^ 

fry dry having a popoleaon of 30.000 or more and Hs tmmedleteiy ad>cant ttn^aniaad 
end uffberu^araoX^ density of more man 100 persons per square mil*, 

ea ilsSsraunsdby the Secretary c4 Agjteui^ 
of the United Suae*." 
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• Provide tekphone reassurance services to rural residents through local sheriff's offices, 
or by other service delivery agencies, volunteers, or older workers. v 

• Authorize end fund the reseerch and development of educational materials, programs, 
outreach and referral systems to address the problems of alcohol and drug abuse among 
the rural elderly. * 

• Provide direct funding to the Navaho Nation and other supportive Indian tribes under . 
the Older Americans Act for the delivery of social services in order to improve the physi- 
cal, psychological and social weil-being of the Indian elderly. Funding for Section 606 of 
Title VI of the Comprehensive Older Americans Act should be provided to maintain 
bask services for Native American rural elderly, both on and off the reservation. 

Legal Services 

• Promote the research of current laws and unfair practices existing in the areas of in- 
flated real estate taxes on rural property owned by the elderly, and excessive inher- 
itance taxes on farm property, encouraging local rural organizations and senior ad- 
vocacy groups to affect positive changes on these important issues. 

• Establish county-wide legal service coordinators who would prepare and conduct 
legal needs and resource turveys; obtain needed information, resources, and assistance 
from members of the local Bar Association, the State Legislature, and other legal 
aide providers; provide educational training and information on legal service matters 
to outreach and paralegal workers, senior and other organizational meetings, and the 
news media. 

• Continue and expand legal information and assistance under the Older Americans Act . 
SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS 

• The definition of "RURAL," as used by the 1961 White House Conference on Aging in 
determining urban and rural delegate representation unfairly contributes to the perpetua- 
tion of an urban bias in aging services and programs. This definition, which considers 
all persons residing in towns with a population of 2,500 or more to be urban, grossly 
neglects the rural character of small towns with populations of between 2,500 and 
50,000. Thus, the Rural Mini-Conference delegates recommend that the present WHCoX 
definition of "rural" be changed to that, as stated in the 1972 Rural Development Act, 
which considers all persons residing in areas with a population under 50,000 to indeed, 
be RURAL citizens. 



Through the 1981 White House Conference on Aging we witness the best form of American 
democracy. People . . . grassroots people, sharing in their government, and taking respon- 
sibility for shaping their own destinies. 

This report on the Rural Mini -Conference* is an important part of that process . . . but we 
have only begun. ^ * 

We are each instruments of change, but together, driven by dedication and conviction toe 
make a difference. 

21 



Footnote: A conraranct quaatkxinalra, dtvtlooad to cooperation with Dr. Harold Con, 
Chairman, and Gunwct Sakhon of the Indiana Stale Unhftraity Department 
of Sociology wa* acknirttotcred to mil Rural Mtot-Confwmot participant*. Thle 
o>a«*iofmair«waa tabulated by coanpu^ 

daaaofraphk and attitiidinal information, as wall at a rating of rural nesdi. 
Copem of quaationiudra raaults will be piwkied by National <k«« 
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ITEM 2. A PROPOSED AGENDA OF RESEARCH GAPS IN RURAL AGING t 
CRITICAL REFLECTIONS ON RESEARCH PARADOXES 

BY DAVID EARL SUTHERLAND, DIRECTOR 
RURAL GERONTOLOGY * PROGRAM , 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 



Int induction 

A commune luce observation notes the anorraous increase in the sheer 
s 

output of ressarch literature in th« fisld of gerontology, especially 
since World War 11. Yet it remains no exaggeration to assert that 
gerontology remains a "youthful" enterprise, especially with respect to s 
sociological work on aging. By "youthful'* I mean that the actual sub- 
stantive and/or theoretical, developments in the sociology of aging emerging 
from such studies cannot ba indexed by ths volume of literature. 

This attribute applies with even greater precision when one turns 
to "sub-populations" of elderly for spsclal examination—in particular^ 
social research on rural elderly reflects very recent efforts* A small, 
but steadily growing, body of literature now exlets attesting to the 
special conditions encountered by rural elderly that are not faced by their 
urban' counterparts (Adams, 1975;Ansuilo, 1980; Haroolynn, 1977; Harris, 
1978; Lawton, I960; Scholler, 1975; Sotomayor, 1981; Task Force, 1980; 
Wiles, 1979; VounutiiH, 1967 sud 1977| Zui cites and lirowii , 1978; ami Wnxny, 
et. al. , 1981). For example, health status is an especially critical 
domain for rural slderly (General Accounting Office, 1980s and 1980b; 
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Froflles, 1981; Shook, 1960; and Suther land, 1981a). 

Yst sven thi* record illustrate* paradoxes: on tlw one luind the, 
resesrch effort* devoted to rural eging studies remalna limited and 
■eager with respect to that done on urban sging (Cowsrd, 1979 end Youman*, 
1973). A recent blbllogrephicel survey examining some 40,000 publications 
written specifically on sglng found that leas than 2 pcr'cent dealt with 
s rural eging population (Kim, 1960:390). On the other. haos\ policy .rceponnc 
to such studlee on the "double Jeoperdy" or "triple jeoperdy" special 

clrcumatoncaa of rural elderly has been described as a subtle, but 

-ft' 

aystsmatic discrimination in public funding for services to rural 
erees (Ambroslus, 1979; Cloward, 1979; Improving Sarvicas, 1979; Kin, 1981; 
JCivstt ana Learner, 1961; Nelson* 1980; and laid, Codsey, and Bines. 1978). 
An unaattlihg reeult of special survey etudiee done with delegates and 
oon-aelegetss st tending the six turol Hini-Conferences held around ^tha 
country ss part of praparatloaa for the 1961 White Houae Conference on * 
Aging le congruent with the lack of rasesrch and policy connectedness . 
Almost 90 per cent of delegates snd non-aelsgstss egreed that (1) policy 
plannara In eging servlcee did not understand tt^Tunlque neede of rural 
elderly snd (2) government admlnlatratora and plannara ware not cojinixant « 
of the special problem* of rural elderly (Cox and Sekhon, 1981: 11)* 

In one senss, the difficultiee of knowledge production and 
practice highlight s deeply imbedded festure of gerontology thet reflecte 

unqueetlonsbls mleelona of the field namely ,%iovledce production ebout 

aging should be constituted in way a applicable for improving the lifee of 
elderly cltlzene. 

The preacntatlon will strsss the resesrch aspects of knowledge 
production In rursl gerontology and auggaat basic knowledge area* that 
illuminate £311* in research citdeavorH. With one exception. 1 will not 
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present detailed a rgwn tattoo for the proposed agenda of ciwurch gaps. 
Ttie except tan involve* recently completed research on rural elderly 
as yet uapubllehed and a eaeple pspsr fro» that pro J set is provided in 
on Appendix. The other identifiable Issues for research do reflect 
the vork involved in that project and in others, but the detail* lor 
tttoss point* will be 11 lust rated only. 
Research Caps in Rural Agios,: A Proposed Agenda 
(1) Heeearch/Practlco 

As nots'd above, tha Intent in gerontology connecting knowledge to 
practice, is esesnt lolly a go ron to log ical axion. No ones quest iatw the 
openly valued lntsnt of developing know led gs constituted in such a manner 
as to bs appllsd 10 services end prograjss sesklng to lap rove the quality 
of 11 fs for older persona. The paradox Is seen in the continual tensions 
'and dynamics characterizing thla intention**— be It tha frustration of 
practitioners seeking to "tranalata" reeearch into practice or tha complaints 
of rssearchsrs that policy designs rs have no adequate grasp of basic 
knowledge, la there any evidence in rural aging of what rsssarch is 
traceebla to what uss? 

t argus that at best, the utilisation of rssearch knowledge to applied 
rural gerontology is primarily tschnlcal in nature* By tnie 1 seen tha 
deal re for instrumentation and factual Information. The OAlS*developsent 
and widespread use llluat rates the first point (s specially in tha Channeling 
projects now underway) and the need for up-dating of socio-sconoelc data 
of rural elderly llluat re tee tha second point. What remains unexplorsd 
ers investigations into sore cowplax integration of knowledge traneferral 
into policy™ the weya in which interpretive proceaaee utilisation technical 
data evolve policy. 

e' ' 

The aoat sophisticated re aa arch effort along these linea (adaltadly in 

a non-gerontologlcel setting) does not provide encourageeemt for thoao 
♦Older Aa« r leans tasourcss and Service ' 
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vith • eeenanlatlc bo del connecting knovlsdj* and policy. Vhlla 
garontologlata and policy HJun surely recognlss "political" dlasmslons 
to laforeet ton -exchanges in policy formation, KAKM (Raaaarch Applied Co 
IUC local Keeda Dl via too) sponsored atudlas of tba uaa of social 
science In format Ion sod public policy asking at tha fsdsral laval 
Indicate a Mora aubtls process (Rich, 1941). Rural gerontology remains 
unaware of tha vtlua of aon-agad ralatad raaaarch in tha sociology of 
scisnce aa a seana of developing sea policy atratsglaa. Wa ftssd 
raaaarch focua dlractly on Icaovladgs- trans far aachanlaaa from rural 
gsroatology to rural practlca. 

(2) Rural tnvfaronaant: Rarrlsr to or Baaanca of Rural Aging? 

Tha ssarch for a satisfactory definition of "rural t M aapaclally 

In terms of legislative policy, con tin uaa. Surely a common elsacnt 

involved in that affort seal t a to tha snvirooaantal charactar of rural 

Ufa tha distances, geographical Isolation v «paraaly populstsd arsss, 

.or agricultural land faaturas— that distlngulshaa It from urban Aaarlca. 

Yat thla aoat aaaantlal faatura In which rural aging occurs Ws const a 

defined aa ona of tha aoat as vara problsme for rural aldarly. Avallabllty 

of aorvlcss and fee 11 It lee assaa ralatlvaly advantageous for urban 

aldarly, and all too scares for rural aldarly. tha lattar faca algnlf leant 

costs for transportation to ratals its ssrvlcsa and audi affort la dovotad 

to eetlamtlng such costs for program as also (Votny, at. al; 1981). Policy 

raaaarch thua auggssts that such costs const It uta bsrrisra for lap roving 

tha quality of rural living for senior clt leans bs cause of Isolation, 

transport st Ion gaps, and trsvsl sxpsnees. 

Vhlla not denying the Intereat for auch a^ueatlona, nevertheless. It 

remains paradoxical that ue have been unable to rs-frsas our sfforts and 
# 

rscognlss tha gfrivfl"* importance of such feeturea of the rural environesnt 
for contributing to s Meaningful sglng sxperlence. Surely, to convert 
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(3) 

rifel Mrvlcii loco urban countsrports on tha basis of vlehiitg-uw.iy 

Che "burden" of rural envlronmenCsl f sa t urea peredoxlcally seeks 
\ visit rue Ciun of so slsmmnt of rural living ssssnClsl to ICS character. 
V Ws Might wish Co tranacsnd geogrephical dlstaocs, psrhaps svsn modify 

1C sumevhat, but we nssd never forgst chat such geographical character!*-^. 

muaC bs rs Cains J as opportuolClas , not negative barrlsrs. Aging 
i, policiaa suae re-affirm Chs environment noC'Cranafer ic Co anoChsr taileau 
I sndraly; i.s., emke "rural" s kind of alni- "urban" situation. Ws 
* nssd reeeerch on cho posit ivs contributions and poCsnClallClss for 
|! aging posslbls in such an snvlronment. 

Ons possibility racognlsss an aldar-snvlrjonmental complox for rural 

, sgiog procsssss st best only hints d aC in currant sCudlss. Rowlss' 

J' * 

work (1979) dons initially with urban sldsrly and sors rscontly concerned 
wlCh rural aging irt Appalschls (I960 and 1981s and 1981b) provide* 
■lcro-lsvsl sCudlss uf chs meaning given Co geographical space hy rural 
elderly. This work nssds Co bs dons on s sura extensive seals, 
psrhaps involving Cechnlquee like "mental napping" (Gould and White,lv74) 

sppllad Co rursl situations. How eto rural sldsrly incorporate into Chslr 

v ^ 

maonlnge for dslly 11 fs Chs location fssturss of chslr environment? 

Which of thssa faaCurss srs ssllsnt for chsa? Whsrs do aging ssrvlcss rank 

in chair lntarpra tat lone of chair geographical spscs? 

Othsr techniques 'could be applicable here for sxampls , choss 

11 lust rs to J in urban studies (Warnii, id., 1982); or Che use of 
rsaoCe ssnslng Cschnologlss like ERDAS (Earth Roaourcss Analysis SysCs*); 

or utilization of gau graphically soptilsClcaCsd information Cschnlquss such 

* 

ee UC1S (universal Gsogrsphic Information Systsms) Co build OCR ID fllss 
(Information Manipulation on a Grid) for constructing generative mods ling 
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cm* In trie t'taad trmaportoeloo ayatcaa, aarvlca location, and lntariirativo 
aaaala S a ot Cha envl rotuaant for «*» Ja catandloj how rural aluorly nciiulalo 
Chair %»vlroan«ntAl faaCuraa aa a quollcaclvaly lanortanC dlnanalon Co 
rural «s1as trocMMt. Via uaad to lacorporaca anvlrottaanC In raaoorch 
on rural aging *■ a conceptual conponanc of cha aoclal thought of rural 
aldarly (Sack, 1M0), and ralaca ChaC procaaa Co narvic* utilisation 
pact* ran. 

(3) Efcanjaj og Rugal A * Aw * Kxparlanca/Frocaaa. Aft ateew fion into tteganoutlcj 
an laporCanC contribution of §aronCologleal aCudlaa Co tha undaracanding 
of aging focuaaa upon "•yena" of •glut capcumd la valuaa, •ttitudca, and 
acamocypna hald about agin* »T •Mwly •** »T noo-aldirly. Othar 
wort has a aandaa d aalf-lnagaa la apacial •ub-|K>pulatlon« of aldarly (l.fl*. 
woaam) or avaa anong aarvlca prorriaara t hro ttlw aj Of can cha quaaclon hoa 
baan poaad la cha contaxt of whathar or not aldarly loaa aataa* and 
praatl«a la inducer la Head aoclatlaa as oppoaad to traditional aoclatlaa. 

Curloualy, tha paradonlcal alaaant raaalna unacacad nnnoly; on the one 

hand iadaatrlallaatlon era* cad tha canal clona for a "graying" of aoclaCy; 
uhlla on Cha oChar hand, dnbata daWotaa lCaalf Co tha loaa of valua for 
aldarly clclaana. Va mm ca-<irnacn tha condition* to allow aging yat 
disavow Aging aa a atlgpatlaad or rolalaaa tola. 

I hava sought a dlf farant approach to undaratandlng tha naanlng of 
aging axparlancaa, Vnaad upon aoclal thaory aanmaclag from Europaan aoclal 
thought la tha tradition of critical Chaory. I* lataraat lUa In 
axplorlag Clio "natural 11 occaaalona undar which *gl«S *«conaa o factor In 
aalt-la»ga and aalf-acCuallnaClon In rural aovironanmcaa Bow la ouo raailndod 
ot aging? Sy Cha Ama Agancyion AglngT Sy aoclal garonCologlaCa doing 
raaaarchT *y nasda aaaaaaannt aurvaya? Sy raadlng Cha Oldar AJMrlcana Act? 
What ara tha raflaxlvn dlaanalonallclaa Co aging and how can choaa 
dlaanalonallciaa ba raaaarchad? 
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With airport from the Adnlnletretlon on Aging, initial ef forte hovw 
been suda in this Utractlim (Sutherland, Shally. Rodger*. 1081?, Appi'iidlx A 
contains one project paper raiatlng diractly to ttta Issue Of newilng and 
also provides sufficient details fwr thai rssourch design and ctmi.tclciia lea 
supporting this discussion* I propose at Lssst three reflsxlve 
dlnenelonalitlos to tin oging sxparlonca; (1) t acta leal': ttia cognitive 
neenlng and know 1 ad ga about aging by a parson; (2) baraanautlc: tha 

i! 

discursive procaaaaa involved in tha linguistic da coding proeosses 
c so loved by a parson in laaguaga-presentstloos and discussion of his /ho r 
aging t and (3) enancipototy ; tho practical actions) takan by a parson 
reflectively aotlvotad through tho intsr section of (1) and (2) with * 
tha intent lonallty of creating possible futuraa in which aging occurs. 

Tha Kinship* Info rant ion tural Aging Projact allows Initial 
assessments of tha flrat two dlnanalonnlltlaai lural aldarly vara 
glvan tha fs leers facta About Age Quia (probably tha flrat tina avar 
dona in rural studias) to aasaaa thalr cognitive kaowledga about aging; 
thsy vara than asked (rather Innocsntly) to lnfons us about tha difficulty 
in talking about a ranga of topics, anong which w*a aging. Tha ra suits + 
vara unexpactad. 

tural aldarly fanalaa in this saapls diaplayad a ranarkabls conalatancy 
and tight nass to thalr cognitive oriantstlons to aging (gas Tabla 1 in 
tha Appendix). Moreover, thalr Quia scorns corralstsd with othar kinds 
of eoclo-denographlc characCarlatlca and activities. Sural salts 
displayed virtually no cognitive coherency — thay aaanad to occupy a 
dlf farent social world eltogsther rslatlva to rural vonan. Tha snail 
eaaple sirs diss vows such confidence aa to ganerallty to othar rural 
elderly it have Just obtained data on Pal no re scores for sons 900 rurel 
elderly lor eddltlonal examination of this finding), but tha theoretical 
intent of this research eeena promising. We really know vary little « 
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•bout male/feeule dlf ferencee in auch baalc orlantetlone co the afting «» rote* a 
la rural anvlronasnte, liow rural anvlronaanta help underetand dj;lt»fc 
orientation, nor how eglng orlentetlon ralataa Co prograa participation 
iu Older Am r lean Act program*. 

(4) Data Mae Ral lability: Se}f-Keporte or Expert Anolyeie/ltidlvidual-Crooiukd 
Policy or Structural Conetralnt w . 

I hava aleevhera explored Chi a laaua (Sutherland, 1911b) and condense 
that dlacuaalon here. Coneldereble cara la required In order not to 
edeunderetand tha laaua ralaad In thla aaetloo. Una of tha aura f undamctital 
aaauaptlona In gerontological raaaarcti haa ua adopt ttic etrategy ttuit 
knowledge about aging »uat logical ly/reeeonebly com f rem aging pareone. 
Hanca tha conaldarabla afforta devoted to naada aaaaaaaiant e»thodulot;luN 
by aging aganclaa or tha cartful collection of date-reporte fro* aldarly. 

Huvavar , It la by no meene avldant that individual ly-baaad raporta 
accurataly supply gerontological foundatlona for aging knowledge. That la, 
t would dletlngiiieh (our phaeee of gerontological knowledge: "of" dourly; 
"for" aldarly; "by" aldarly; "with" aldarly. Moreover, all £jr knowledge 

typaa nuet be raaearched aya t ana t leal ly and thoroughly yet noat research 

projaota ignore one or nure. One could Interpret sroch of nocial gerontology 
ee on exercise In daaKmetretlng how aldely theaeelvea provide flawed 
luagarlaa (aytha) of eging and that a potential problem in raeeerch 
le the formation of aging policy baaed upon elderly ae 1 f -p roc la loot lone. 

Thie can be Illustrated In rural aging health pat tame* Table 1 
providae aggregate data fto» a very recent Vital and Health Stetietice 
report. aecause of nationel eenpllng procedure* 4 daCe collected for 
fern ereee neceeaerlly reeulte in algnlflcant sampling error. Nevertlieleee, 
a structural pattern of l«pelraamt dlf ferentlele exiet to the detriment of 
rural elderly. (Thle rural-urban heelth differential la also reflected in 
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TAUf 1 PHEWUICE OP SELEOB) lll*ll»€HTS 

R» EUDEPLY URWH VS. (DUAL 
UNilH) STWB, 1977 



amnmiLiBEfla 

CENTRAL 

city oroa 



OUTSIDE 

HDBgflUIflH fflas 



visum. wai runts 220.9 

severe visum. impairments 17.5 

other visum. impaiucnts 173.3 

speech impaiwcnts 8.1 

paralysis 25.5 

absence of fingers cr^oes 17.9 

HEARING IMPAlWtNTS 

65-71 211.3 

75* 3G3.1 

lM»Alf*CHTS 

UPPES EXTREMITY „ _ 

OR SHOULDER 26.3 

BACK OR SPINE 

65-71 ' 67.3 

75* 69.5 

LONER EXTREMITY 
OR HIP 

65-71 68.1 

75* 95.2 



212.0 
38.0 

171.0 
8.8 
23.3 
15.9 

229.0 
367.0 



61.6 
58.8 



61.2 
77.8 



230.1 

18.5 
181.6 
ll.il 
' 30.8 
32.1 

272.8 
117.2 



23.8 33.9 



68.0 
77.6 



59.1 
96.1 



MB 

192.1 

10.6" 
151.8 

9.2" 
23.6" 

28.8" 

288.1 
131.6 

10.6" 

17.1" 
12.2" 

70.2 
J8.6" 



"RATES PER LOCO POPULATION 

"MORE THAN 30-PERCEHT RELATIVE STAfBAfiD ERROR 



SOURCE! VITAL MO HEALTH STATISTICS (1981) 
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the OAKS aiuiiMnt data diecuaeed In Sutherland, i"Sla). 

itow»v«i , rural elJerJy themsel^gji rarely character leu the fiit*»l 
environment • U«aith-I*arierduus situation for elderly; indeed, it ■■i«* . 
tit* urban aituatlon that i» Janad aura dangerous for an older \>cni>>,, 
(bars crlM la usually cited). Fur that Batter, a rich American*^ radii io«i 
esi»te tttat le pro- 1 oral and antl~urbaii In value deecrlptione of tl*>«e 
envlronmante* Ie one to *'countetect" the mle-pe rcopt iuue of lay individual 
rurei elderly with that of the "expert*' knowledge of the garontologlete? 

The task le neither to dlamlae nor uncritically accept at face- 
value ue»artiuoe eade by rurel elderly ebout tholr clrcometaiicae. 
The taek le to foeter coaaiunlcatlve margare of "gerontological" knowledge 
with the immediete social worlda of rural elderly. This knowledge' 
complex-proceee haa not been researched. We do not know how to 
marge "etructurel date" on rurel aging phenoaena with the social world 
of rurel elderly themeelvee — and to do ao In euch feehlon ttuit would bo 
productive for policy development. Currant reseerch precticee do not 
routinely require reeeerchere to "report beck" directly to ttojse elderly 
f torn whoat information la extracted. 

(5) Rural AglnA Practice: t ne t ru aen t a 1 -Tochn Ice 1 Prograanm tic or hlecourwivi- 
Incb rgo re t_ lve Kvo 1 ut lona ry 

av 

I believe that much gerontological reeaerch ecquiree velue when W 

troneleted into policy but that the reeeerch mods ling of euch proceeeee 

.le too reetrlcted and traditional. Indeed, federal policy encouragee thle 
view of reeeerch-poilcy by treat in g rurel Ming leeuee ea technological 
in nature (I have heard programs deecrlbed aa "techulcel" programs). 

I would propose lneteed e reseerchabla sjodel in which policy development 
requlree e dlecouraive mode of exchange that aaeke to incorporate gerontological 
knowledge ee pert of an evolutionary program development. For example. 
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rural gerontology. Ilka aging studies in general, of tan comment e on eha 
expected difference a in rural alter ly in tba futura in comparison with 
currant older clt Irene in rural environments < a ducat loo al echlevement will 
be higher, health statu* bat tar, family else smaller, ate. Can wo 
begin reeeerch now on avolving '*nsw" rural cohort p rob Isms aa avldanca 
of program succese criteria? 

Another example: Wecmborg and Clttalaohn (1992) aCudlad general 

« 

health car a in "ana 11 areee" in thraa Maw England a tat an. Though not a study 
a ap licit ly on rural aging, it clearly pertelne to haalth cam in rural 
altuatlons. Tliay eugneet that an important (if not major) factor critical 
for roducing una* ess as ry madlcal ussge is on in forma d patlsnt aaaartlvs 
enough to suss, aacond and a von third physician consul tot ion. Is sn 
^informed rural aldarly parson aoaalble? How can that qua at Ion ba reeeerched? 

K 

(») Rural Kpyironssmti Tradition or Hlth-Tach Fotentlel * 

Tha currant Amor lean focus on high technology, now computsr 
generetlone, and in format ion -proceeelng ravolutlona might unrnlatad 
to rural aging research. However, the National Research Conference on 
Technology end Aging project currently underway did include e Rural 
environments workshop st its first meeting Inst summer. The two pepere 
prepared for that workshop (Costs s, 19S1 and Vindlay, I9f 1) will hopefully 
be only the flrat of e sari a a to explore implication* of technology for 
rurel eging. Research on sppllcatloos/ implications for technological 
lnnovstlon pertinent to Issues in rural sglng is virtually nonexletent. 
Indssd, s msjor lntsnt of ths first Conference wee informational end ^ 
educe tionsl in gsctlng cerontologlsts , buelneee, end technological experts 
to become aware of reepectlve capebllltlee and intareete for development 
of future product merkete and developmente for elderly populetlone. 
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i?}. ftural-iirbeo or Rural -Rutel Aging, Oggggrlggog 

Rural gerontological etudiea ciunaieallv under a tan J rural afein»; in 
coegjatleon tj urban aging pautrut. Vula probably reflect* tnu t > aoj t j -• *i 
rurai~urt>on continuum laauas in rural eoc lology and rural development 
reeearch. Thie reeearch etretegy will uo doubt continue. 

Vat it ia poaalblo to begin voicing an alternative reeeerch need—* 

aaaeily, Mriuui am) tull at taut Ion devoted co etudlae of rural agin** 

patterne in different rural raglona of cha country, la thara eerluu* 

reaeon to take If or granted that aging in rural Appalachla will accurately 

in for a aging procoeeee in tha Hidweat ? Southveet? far Woat? Do Saw York 

tural elderly in for* ua of event e aneountered by eenlor cltlxouw in 

the Uukotae? Are Spanleh-epeeking older pareone in California elarllar 

to Kentucky hill elderly? Uince rural elderly constitute about one third 

$ 

of older Aaerieana, la it not reeaonable tfcet wa ahould promote t'oeearih 
actlvltiaa aaaking m Jar at an ding of tha ,rurel~ regional lsn exlfttottt in 
thla country? ^ 

j$) Kural Aging; liondaalden pf Urban Elderly or Forerunner fo r Urban U de t \j 
With good reaeon, aoet raaaarch actlvltiaa In aging concern themeelvce 
with urban elderly; rural etudtee continue ae a kind of aec end- com* in 
enterprlee* Vat. 1 beliave the potentlel for leaglnetlvo and fundamental 
work in Aging will occur In rural aging roeeitrch. Unlike urban atudiee ( 
reeeerch in rural environment e racugnUaa explicitly or lapllcltadly a 
long etandlng coeeritmcnt of the field; the recognition that all endeavor** * 
aeek to ealnteln the exletence of rurel character to aging evonte however 
difficult to analytically define or deecrlbe, thU tacit coe*rltej?nt li- 
the integrity oi the environment placue a hrufuund rumoarch »»bJii;utiun 
iur ideal jg Uig atudicn; io preserve that tliat givce the older nereun hi*/her 
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rural character Co their aging. This research sensitivity Co s social 
miles u Co aging is not as prominent in aCudiea of urban elderly. (Iraporcanc 
exceptions aalaC Co chla assertion; i.e., SXO aCudlaa. YeC Che general 
poinc remalna.) 

Rural aging research commica icself not only Co taicoverlng baalc 
gerontological knowledge about agin&^iiMP also commiCN itself to mtiiuu-uaucu 

J 

of che rural- social environment in which aging pattern* occur. Wc do 

j 

not have an adequate knowledge base for eccompliehlng these tasks well. 

On the one hand, rural gerontologiete are aware that median iaCic 

I ? 

Cranafaral of urban aging reeulte and practices Co a rural environment will t 
ape do; on Che* ocher hand, we aCill lack corasmd o~ rural aging knowledge 

j A 

Co fully construct aging programs for rural elderly, tf we could acquire 

1 ( 
the capacity to understand and intervene appropriately in individual 

L 

aging events for rural aider ly and do so elnulcaneously as in t sin in g che 
InCegrlCy of che rural experience for euch people, we will have a knowledge 
base and practice powerful indeed for consideration by urban geronCologists. 
It is in Chla sense, Chat considerable promise exlats for rural gerontological 



ra search affor 

« 4 
Concluding Remarks t j 

It-- * c 

I have sought here Co identify examples of ft searchable problems 

■ " J 1 
reflecting gape in our knowledge about rural aging events, issues, and J 

proo^saea. In doing so] my intention was Co aCratch Our imaginations for - 

producing gerontological knowledge. I have no doubt that excellent, solid 

work will continue along more traditional and ma in a trees streams of thought 

that typify current generation of rural aging research. 

YeC I wlah Co argue for aufficlenC room Co explore alcernaclve 

I * '* 

theoretical traditions for generating resesrch problems in rural aging. 
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Such traditions are reflected in the discission presented above: 
proposed study of at least three reflexive dimensionalities to the .i>»im*. 
process— technological, hermensutic, emancipatory— ; nation-vide rural 
studies of a^ing in various rural regions; research designs that require 
the incorporation of elderly as s test of study results (i.e., are results 

0 — T 

convincing enough to be incorporated into daily social worlds of rural elderly); 

end examination of language-dimensioning to rural aging through analysis 

of aging as discourslve practices. Other kinds of studies come easily ~ v ^ - 

to mind: identify the most extreme rural counties qs defined by the 

variety of definitions of rural existent in federal policy guidelines fur 

defining what ought to be core rural aging environments (McCarthy aid Morrison, 

1979:22- list 623 of 2,469 nonmetropolitan coutiee as the most rural using 

1970 Census definitions); develop new indicators of gerontological well-beinR 

for U.S. counties modeled sftsr the work by Ross, Blues tone, anilines, 1979. 

using the 1970-Census to generate social indicators on a county basis tor 

the entire country;- or mental-napping assessments of rural aging • 

programs and services combining 1980 Census data at enumeration district 

levels for developing detailed studies of potential rural clients matched 

to* delivery designs* For relatively modest costs, a feasible project would 

be centralized analysis of secondary data on rural aging already available 

in such age-data archival systems currently existing at Michigan and Duke 

for identifying commonalities and gaps. 

But if pressed to advocate for research activities expressible in 
one word, that word would be "thinking. H An American Nobel Laureate 
is said to have remarked that he<fcou_Ld get a research graJrc^anytiwe lie 
wanted, hut it was not possible to get a research grant un what he wanted to 
do. Any emerging federal research policies on rural aging studies will 
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properly identify reaearch guldllnee for such activities. Possibilities 
noed Co bo created that *jlov for alternative voys of framing rcNcarch 
questions, that allow for a up porting basic thinking about rural aging, 
and that allow for avan futuristic modeling for rural aging services 
twanty yaara from now, However demanding and critical currant aaeeeemcnts 
of rural elderly now living in rural America ore, wo do need research 
mi fort a aimed at future cohort a of older Am ri cone arriving in rural 
environments as we end thie centuryt 

Given the current times of axtreaaly limited resource a eve liable 
for widespread demand*, better utilisation and support of researcher n 

intareeted in lurel aging auet occur in waye that aid policy decisions. 

%. *■ 

The recent creation of cite Office of turel Development Policy within 
the Department of Agriculture involve a appointment to that office 
of a Rural Aging Specialist. Without qua at ion, chat officer should ' 
expect and raquaet coopers tlve help from those "of use seeking better 
knowledge about rural aging. Answers to the research gape identified 
in thie etetement will contribute to those ef forte on the federsl level # 
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Introduction 

Competing theoreticel and nethodologicel epproechae abida in 
•octal ecience aMnlnation of gerontology* indeed, without nuch difficulty, 
ana can readily identify a doeen theotiea that have been propoeed in 
atuelaa of aging ranging fro. dieengagenent theory \o eocio-cultur.l 
theoriaa to ege-atretificetion theory. Mathodologiaa range froe 
eaae etudiee to national aurvey projecte to participant obaarvation 
research* Typically theoriee of gerontological phenonena are diaplayad 
in tare, of contreet. and aiedl.titiea within a particular atudy. but 
uaueliy a central fre««Prk provldea the orientation throughout the 
' voVk. Hathoeological coeplenitiee ara enre rarely locatad within a 
dlocouree of contreet. end einileriti... but report.d re-arch typically 
inploree one dominant atyla of data collection and enelyele. Civan 
the currant conceptual atetua of eociel gerontology reeting on a kind 
of theoretical nlnd fi.ld and given the uaual variety of eociel ecienc. 

-hi- ^ r -«r/tne h VS^^^^^ 

CeronteLoglcal Society. Muwe ear *-12, Toronto, Cenaee, 
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raaaarch atrataglaa aval labia, no dafinitUa fraawvork exlat* iW 
conducting o t in H atudlaa. futhar obvloualy, rauaarcbara «umi «,,kv 
dacldad cholcaa framing quaatlona and davaloping projact*. 

Tha Ohio Klnahlp Study Projact davalopad wlrh tha conacloua In taut 
of combining aavaral thaoratlcal lntaraata of tha raaaarchar* around 
a aarlaa of aaplrlcal quaatlona about aging procaaaaa occurlng within 
a com contaxt — naaaly, aalactad a a pact a of aging In a* rural 
anvlronanrat. An aapaclally on 1 qua aapact of thla projact racognlsad 
fro» tha tha ctantlon of tha atudy tha daalra to raanact theoretical 
dlvaralty. Ona projact goal waa to coablna tha at ran gt ha of thaoratlcal 
fraanworka focualng on ralatad aapecU of rural aging. Tha project 
raflacta an unuaual combination of thaoratlcal lntaraata within aoclal 
gerontology/. Un tlia ona hand, tha aanlor author hae boan lntoroatod 

In Hanare»a' critical theory an approach not within tha ■alnatrca* 

of Aawrlcan eoclology, such laaa aoclal gerontology, (in the 

tha othar authora have atrong lntaraata In aywbollc anthropology and 

a aocUl conat ruction of raallty approach to aging. Tha point* of 

conversance In dealgnlng our raaaarch and In lota rpra tat Ion of flndlnga 

have provided an unuaual rlchnaaa In aubatantlva flndlpga from tha projoct. 

Thaaa thaoratlcal lntaraata alto lapactad upon tha aathodologlcal 
foundation* to tha projact. Tha ftata-ge tha ring enchenlaaa raflact 
Joint collaboration batwaan two raaaarch tradltlona: aurvay data gathering 
tachnlquaa and tha aaployaent of Intenelve, In-depth athnographlc atudy. 
Indeed, tha aathodologlcal rlchnaaa of containing and Intagratlng aaplrlcal 
tachnlquaa of tan aaan aa divergent proved to ba ona tha aubatantlva 
fanalnge raaultlng fro* tha raaaarch (Shelly and Hodge re- lira gar, 1901). 
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Our th.or.tical frassvork. •■rrtoy.d collobor.ttvelv r.*ultod in 
•«ch of us contributing to v.riou. **P«ett of th. dosisn of tin 
•urvoy tn.trun.nt ussd and th. n.tux. of .unatlon. .noloyad In t\to 
•thnographic work. Thl. P-rticul.r Wir illu.tr.t.. th. un.K|>..tud 
#ricbn... of auch .fforC. and v. b.li.v. consCituC. an unususl 

•ituation. On the one hand. th. dependent variabl. <*sk dlffuremv* 
U is***, of .Sins) nfl.cc. Ch. work of Cha senior euCbor In s«.kin R 
eo .ppiy critlcl thaory Co aging. On Ch. oChar hand, ch. cont.stual 
analy.l. of thst vsrl.bl* (ch. IndSpsndsnt v. r tables) r.flsct. th. 
lnc.r..ts of Ch. othar .uthor. in Ch. .ynoolic smsning and "octal 
con.cruccton of r..lciy thsorstlcsl .pplicacions for ch. an.ly.1. 
of .gin* .. • .octal phano-rnon. W. Chu. not Cheoroticnl 

cospstltlon but chaor.Cical collaboration for undarecandina .nd 
po.lng sn unaap.cCed .usitanciv. finding r.aulCing fro. our .mpiric.l 
inv..tigsCloo. ssong rursl .ldsrly. 
s*..b ri r»md of tho Oliiu Kinship Study 

Our r.ss.rch proj.cC .«a*ln«d NlwCid aap.cC. of .gin* i..ue. 
about rur.l .lctorly r..iding in s southsa.C.m counCy In Ohio. IVu 
funda-nncal plus., vr. op.r.Clv. in Ch. dst.-ga thsring proc.... 
Th. snChropologl.t livd to Ch. councy sow 9 month, prior Co actual ^ 
.dminl.Cr.Clon of th. .urvsy in.Cru-nc and basso ch. fi.ldvork 
.tudy of th. proj.ee bafor. th. .urvsy uss totci.cd. H.r .tudy 
. in CranCviav focussd upon 46 houssholds in which «or. than half contnlnad 
—bar. ov.r th. ag. of 55. In .ddition aha wai involved lntcn.iv.ly 
in various o.p.ct. of community Uf. of aldarly r.nging fro. villa*, 
activity to senior club, to trip, to tho ro^nnl senior clti*em* center 
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to psrticlpetion In ten lor trips to fair* and other event* mit«l.k 
the county, in addition cowards tin* oitd or the project t,»ij, M( ,i 
additional Interviews in oaa of cha largar "cities" located near Ua- 
vlllege. la gensral, bar research activities allowed rathar iuteneiv* 

and extcnclve docuamntetlon in consldersbly symbolic detail uf the 

♦ 

natural .ocial system* and linguistic systsae constltutsd snong tins so i 
rural aldarly. 

The survsy phsss of the projsct drav upon two distinctive aubss^pUs 
of thsss country rural aldarly. Ths local aging agancy ceopsratsd 
fully with ths projsct snd providsd us with s list of thslr sorvico 
users ♦ Ws saaplud from this Hat In ordar to dsvslop s "usor" 
aubsaaola of rural aldarly. 'Ilon-users" wss a reeldual cstsgory and 
ss no list of noo- users sxlstsd, ws rosortsd to s saispllng plan which 
involved s vsrlsnt of ths Propsblllty f roport lonsts to Sits dsslgn 
dsvalopsd by Sudmsn (1973) . Ths "ussr" net provided mom 700 mimes 
of which HO a***s vsrs randomly sslscted end 79 complstsd In tar views 
vers sccoepllshed (tha relatively low rate of completion Is attributed 
to stsls addresses on the lists and deceased individuals). Ws targatad 
100 Intsrvlsws to be sccompllshsd through ths count y-wlde sawpling 

process end completed 9Hlatervlevs. More dstslled information ss to 

i 

ths steps taken to assure sex rsprssentstioo ss well as assuring s 

"rurslity" to the sampls is evsllsbls alsevhere (Sutherland, Shelly, and 
kodgera-Slregar; 1911). 

Tha aurvsy last rumen t s darts sad a range of interests, covering topics 
ssout individual, family, community, and targeted services. Xt slso 
covered household cosmos it ion, cents ct with kin, community involvement* v 
contact with frlenda and nsighbors, and inf ores t ion on organisations! 
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Mabarahlpa. 7tm particular tocua un thii popar antailad aapoctt. Ct 
U* •iiry«y Inatruaamt dilcWMd beluw, 

Acina aa ■ knuwladna-Ganarata J Coaola* | C ritical n«ury and A^iii^ 
of Jurgao ilaborma* hardly conatltutaa * "houaehvia" 
ootampory American aociological tbaory, much lana 
*itiiin~\untompory aociol r.eront«4oi;y . For u nu^r of yoar» th* 
aanlor author haa baan working wltUln cha tradition of critical 
t*»ory aaaking to both ondaratand and apply auch thoory to 
ralavant mbJoulm of aociolo&y. tn particular, tlm early part 
of liabarmaa' work daallng with the oiaboratlon of o fia«owork 
ralatlng how intaraata and knowladga production aaama of particular 
pra.Ua and thia action wiU hriofiy aummariiu hi- undaratanduir, 
of that aapact of Habarmaa' acfiama for uaa hara (a mora dataliod 
•t.tamant of that ondaratandin* la availabla alaawhara and ia poaad 
in a mora ^anarai format— Sutharland , 1979). 

Habarmaa poa«. thraa kinda or "madia" that cliaractarUu the way 
humtna raaida in tha world and intaract/intarralata with tha matorlal 
world and wach othar. Thaaa "madia" point out *anaric human latoraat* 
opaartiva raapactlvaly in aaeh oomaini t£t ia, aaaoclatad with «acH 
madlum la a particular kind of human intaraat and a particular 
con.fUatioo of knowl.d,.-.tructur... Aaaoclatad with "work" activity 
1. inatrua-ntal-tachnical knowl.d|a; that la. knowladfia cap.bla of 
ralatlns "objaet ivaly" to diract axchangaa with tha matarial worW- 
Aaaoclatad with "languaga" la harmanautical knowladaa; that i», 
knowladga raUactivaly producad a. a conaaquanca of linguiatic diacour««. 
Finally, Emancipation" poaaa tha raflaxiva capacity of humana to 
imagin* po..ibiilti.< y.t-to-ba-r.alU.d and tha kind of knowl.dgc Wiry 
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MwciitU with thia intaraata la "critical" knowladgo. While not 
gaimsne to ctila paper, we apeculato that thia dlmanaioii point » u< 
• distinction betwean "practlca" and "prasla." 

ftia aenlor author sought to develop two appirical indicators 
reflecting tha flret two madia within tha context of gerontolouteal 
reeearch. for tlw idee of "instrumental know 1* dee" our eurvey 
iaatruaant Included Felmora*e facta About Age Quiet for the 

m 

reflealve dlmenaluo of "hermenautlcal-dieeouree" wa incorporated * 
a range of queetlone conca ruing raaponctenta* feel Inge about an 
a topic uf dlecouree ralativa to othar potential topica of dlacourae. 
Again, a detailed diacuaaion of that finely a la la poaad aiaewhert 
and wa oiah Co praaant only tha aaaantiala ralavant for thia papor 
(Sutherland. 198 1 ) . Tha ficbUnie trot Ion of Pal mo re* a quia about 
factual know lads* of aging to la eurprlelngly a noval application. 
Falmora (1900) ldantlflad 30 dlffarant group* of aubjacta In $3 studies 
rapraaantlog 3.231 reepondanta to tha acala, Virtually all thaaa 
aubjacta are "captured" audlencee (etudente 4 . faculty, workshop participant 
and wa eetlmete from hi a data that only 130-200 In 4 atudlaa wara theeeelvee 
"agad. M Rural aldarly do raflact pattama of "information- 1 wane*" 
eeout aging in raapondlng to tha acala. Tha aampla eeon waa 13.14 with 
a atandard da via t Ion of 2,e7. 

Howavar. in accordance with tlabereaa* modal, tha critical fin dins* 
conca mad what ha r or not **lnet rumen tel'* knowledge of aging ralatad 
to "dlacourelve" practlcaa of thaaa rural aldarly. Tabla 1 ahowa 
tha major finding of tha etteapt at asoklng amplrlcal application of 
Kabarmaa within a gerontological context. ^ 
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limitations of tha aaapla ai«a »Uow a*a*itiat tot. of wis 
jiHc?toi»tlaJ6 oniV by »ub-Ui vldlog n*o teapunda.us a<Uo.ui.»»Uv 
Cl«mrly • diatlnetlva aax-dif farantiatad pattam iMrpi Fowl** 
dmrnatratad *n a*ttai.ly atrong coh.ra.it pattam Unking knowledge 
•bout agiag to^ll tha toplca uf dlaeuuraa Ineludad In tl»o aurvoy 
Inatruaeiu. On liw othor turnd, «Uu» ravnalud an -m»4c 
*f connactadnaaa tAgrtn thalr knowiadga of aging and willlngnua. 
to Jaai with tu^lM ulacour.o. tha pattuim of ftoa-dif funaiitlal* 
in ♦*lnfar•atiu«-l«lug«a , ' of aging dalina tlia dopandant variable 
for -naiyala in thia papar, Tha klnda of varlablaa available 
Cm tha InatrUwt for hairing undaratand thia pattam vcr« aotuMtfd 
fro- tha°tliaoratlcal i»arapactiv« of an approach aaoklng a social > 
coaat ruction yt raallty atfdallng j/ tha aging procaaa. 

m Th . Social^nat ration of "W o*~tlon-t«aa.a" of /tin** A 
€ottatallatlojn 



T«bU 2 »ho>«» the ■aaoclatloni bacwaan t>al«or« Scala ».:«•< 
•1.4 ..l.ctad wliHN for our rural .ldarly. Tha .al.ctad wtUUu 
tool** typical 0.«»ra»Uic variable, of at*, .dueatfon. «.irltal »t-i 
«nd raaiomca, They al.o lncluda -or. coiaplaa phano«ena ran»ln 8 Cron. 
•octal ttw «lth kin or frianda and Wltpwt m co-unity atructuro 
ranglns f«* i*™" 1 «t*vlty to u*a of t«H»J -rvlc... A atron 8 
...-lMkod pattern CUt.. Kor te-al... 7 ot tl- V eMNbtlMt 
with a 8 ln C kno»l.d6. or. •IplficMt; but for -alaa. only I ara. 

r w 

K.1. knovlad.a of .tint ral«Ma only to tpvolva-ant M> public ..rvlca. 
„d tant.et «lth frianda. for f-palaa. •«•!■>. • ■■• 
pattarn\aar 6 aa. Ttalr knouladaa of .fins rjjat.a to thalr own age. 
aducatloo. «rlt.l at.tua. ra.ld.nca. public Mrvtc. u»«. g.n.r.l.aetlvlty . 
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and use of tarp.iUvd services Tot' the elderly. . _ ^ 

Finally, wt« examined a inure detailed *u.jpjtinj; out »»f iiiisoc i.it I ops 
of demographic and service variables with fcelinj.H a^uut topics 
• f discourse. T.iblc 3 provides those data* 



Age is related to feelings about discussing Inr*«me mid politic*!,. U)d- 

er people find both topics easier to discuss than tin younger people (r « -.159. 

r - 165). The pottcrn is sex specific only for politics, with females' 

. mors likely tp find politics easy to discuss if they are older. 

Sex is significant ly related tn fee linn* about aging, income, and 

0 

health. In all three cases females find these Ittsuen to be more difficult 
topics of conversation than do males. Sex is not related to any of the 
other feelings about topics of conversation. 

RcaidiM.ce in related tu fee lings about ogltip, income, health, family, 
politics, and religion ait topics of conversation. With the exceptlun o€ 
family as a topic of conversation, rural residents find these Issues more 
dieflcult to talk about than do 'town residents. Only relJgJon and pnlltlcs 
arc sex specific; rural males find religion a difficult topic, while rural 
females find politics a difficult topic. , • 

Education is related only to agln^ as a topic of conversation.* Hotter 
aducotcd people fine* aging more difficult to talk about than do others. 
Controlling for sex reduces this relationship to non-significant proportions, 
hove vo r . 

Marital status is related to -feel inns nbnut Income, hcalttl, f amily, and 
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religion only when tlx in controlled. Marital utnum l« rtvl it«v. t«< iYi I- 
IngH about politic*, with married respondents UkeJy to lind |i..lllU>. a 
* difficult topic of convurKut ton. When hox 1h toot r«l U*«l Income Is m c.isy 
topic foi oiftrilad males, and a difficult one for married females, licit lli 
Is a difficult topic for married roalra. There is no asocial i«»n bftw»*«m 
health and marital stntus for females. Family a* n topic of conversation 
it difficult to discuss" for single females; there Is no association fur 
■ales* Harried females find religion to* be a difficult topic, whMe no 
association exists for males. 

Income as a topic of conversation Is easiest for those with hi>;lfrx~ 
Incomes. Controll lug for sex shows this to he especially true for "malt'* , 
end not true for females* Income Is also related to feel lofty about family 
as a topic of conversation* Higher Income peoplu find fnmlJy s difficult 
topic. Tills difference disappears when sex is controlled, however, 

Activity In ths community ns measured by the general activity index 
of public service use Is related only to feelings about aftlnft and income as 
topics of conversation. In t ths cose of both sets of Indices this is espe- 
cially pronounced for females and in three out* of four enscs not true for 
males. Being active makes it more difficult to talk about ai'tiif. and income 
then does not bein* sctlvs, "but only for females* 

t'smlly variables which have an Impact on feelings include sex specific 

effects for feelings sbout sglqg. income, family, and politics, females with 
J 

dense offspring networks find aging and Income difficult topics to discuss. 

i 

Fcaelss with dense sibling networks find family nn easy topic tn talk about, 
rail tics aft a topic of discussion Is related to ilansity of the notwork nf 
other relative! for both malss and femoles. Hales with dense othur rela- 
tive nstworks find politics nn easy topic, while femnles find it n difficult 
topic, if they have other relatives nearby. 
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• . Confer with friend* is hinhly ^ vific All U|( cflert|| |)|f 
of conversation. The global index of tnr K oted eervico ,«e i* not rolled 
to any of the reeling, uuestione. Only when the mo., specific Mice* ore 
introdoced do any Nturn. emerge. Assoeietional ..rvico. are roY&d f| > 
feeling, aboot friend, and fe«li„ P> . about r^Ugi^, but those a ..o,t.uio.,H' 
aee'sax Speeiflc. iWe. involved |„ es.ociati.nm I activities „re M uch 
«ora likely to find talking about fried** ; .„d religion difficult thou any 
other group in the sampls defined by .ox and eorviee u .o. M nlee who use 
welfare-oriented eervlcee are likely to find polltlce a difficult tuple to 
dl.cu.s. No other group exhibits this pattern. 

The use of cervices which the respondent suixt leave the home for are 
related to failing* about Health, politics, and friends, in nil throe ca- 
ses tfcs relationship Is highly sox specific. Femnles Involved In these 
eervlcee find health an sasy> topic of conversation. However, u.oy also" 
find frlende difficult to talk about If they are using these s.-rvices. 
Hales find politics s difficult topic of conversation if they are onion 
these ssrvlces. 

Targeted tar vices which come to the respondeat are related to* fee line* 
about aging, incous? health, friends, and politics as topic* of conversa- 
tion. Once again the pattern is ntx specific, Female, who receive those , 
services srs likely to. find aging a difficult topit. A similar rexolt ob- 
tain, with frlsnds ss a topic of convoreatlon for females. The relationship 
with lncoao as a topic of conversation disappears Tor both noses In this com). 
Males who receive aarvlcee which come to thesi srs likely to find health a 
difficult topic of conversation^ 

Ovarsll, the measures of feelings about topics of conversation repeat 
the patterns of highly nex specific results we hove obscrveu^throughout jlu 9 
data. Ths lsck of rslatlvoly large numbers of associations for males in 
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eld. data eufsge-t- that topic, of convereetlon era not rotated t<> 
aapacta of fa»lly, cowunlty. and turcoted -crvlce u*o if one in «..U-. 
Th. p.tt.m ua obaarva for fa-l.e auggeet. that rural woman lend mcfa 
m,n fully Integrated llvoa In the ~n.o that Clair wapon-e. tu 
cognitive, effectlv.. and behavioral qua.tlon.ar.~r. llkoly to c.«-r„,p.»n. 

to one anochor. » . , 

Ua nuch edaic candidly that th. con.l.t.nt aex-llnked pattern* 
r.v«led in our data -or. -.expected. lnd~d. the PoWe .eon, dnta 
and ..p.claUy tha a.-eclacionfll patterae revealed to the rather 
innocently de.lgn.d que.tion about topic, of dl.coureo proved aerially 
«randlpttlaua In n.ture for tha project. On. po..lbl. aodaltor. 
ior reletlng theee finding, ia given In Figure I. H»re we 
provide a broad divl.lon of pr.-condltlonal variable- related to 
.cb. production of Infor-tlon-i-age. -bout -glng a. well aa tadtcntln,-. 
Che .d«lt.dly not fully understood patterning of tha Impact of 
aging infor-atlon hald by rural aldorly In torn, of the critical 

Uaua of involv-nt with pro 8 ra»a for aenlor ciciaene. Cloerly ~m 
of auch pro 8 ra- involve la r.flectlve of the -ual traditional 
•oclo-aconoaic v.rUblaa eaployed In gerontology. 

However w. do ballava that wa era uncovering a new level of 
.vant. urging fro- th. r.ch-r -b.tr.ct tb.or.tic.1 fo«d.tldn t of *• 
critical tbaory. Tha particular tex-linkad pattern of our etudy 
alaa call- for cooeidarebie -ddltlonal work. 
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FIGURE 1 



A SIM>LE MdEL CF AGINMW3ES /«C SERVICE USE. 



IflBBEBD Service Iter 



L AaE 

2. Sex 

3. Education 

4. Marital Status 

5. Kinship Deksity 

6. Residence 



OF fclNfl 

1. Pauiore Facts About 
Aging Guiz 

2. Discourse Topics 
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Fgwali Dlmnilonini to*Aiinn Koflactlv a Conclualona 

W til It lc hat long b*tn racognlxed tnjK ■■*-diff©r«ntieil» o&UL 
in aging pitClrtu that favor tho lengavity of fiulu ovar moi«<*. 
and atudiaa on auch iaauoa at widowhood and eatrangawant nova 
baan dona on fapUa aging, tho rocont ootnbliohincnt of a National Policy 
Cantar on Woncn *a indicotivo of tho emergent comanm with huw 

aging l*pacta upon woncn. And c von though oarly jKudloo of rural 

V 

aging focuaod prodomlnotoly upon nu>U«, cho poroiotant aoa-pattcrn* 
diocovorod in our roooarch indicato tho nocoooity Tor Rieator awaiciu«H 
of iuch difforaneca in future Atudloii of rural •ifiinr,. 

U Bight bi uaoful to roloto our thoorotlcal location of ih in 
laauo by tonparioon with oovarol rocont atudiaa dcaliun QgnUdtadl? 
with foulo oldorly. 

Cortolrtly tho i«patuo of ■ aocial construction of roolity approach 
it not now. Matthowo work (1979) fallo clootly withing Chio tradition 
and indicate* that tho aocial -waning of old igo hoa littlu to du with 
biology par H, tha dlfficultioo hor oldorly voaan focod woro coneornod 
with having to confront otigsotiaod labolo oppllod to oldor woman, 
gut hor .mpha.i. w» upon the l«P«ct of .ociat.l dofinitiono upon thoaa 
woman, not upon thoir cognitive graop of tha aging procooo. 

Othoro hava usod a combination of aurvay methodology with 
paychlatrlc totarviawa with a focu* upon woman during mlddlo aga 
. tranaltlona (Oatan. Antonovaky, and Kaoa f 19S1) . Thair omphooio * 
woo on laauaa othar than tha quootlon ralaad hara conoorning framing 
aging aa a kiiovlodgo-gonorotod activity. And a reaaorch otratoRV 
ia claarly avldant In wtilch linkagaa ara sought botwamn tha apacial 
•ging procaaaaa ancountarad by woman and poycho-A««M*4 poroonolity 
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TABLE 1 CORRELATIONS OF PALMORE SCOPE WITH TOPICS 
OF DISCOURSE: TOTAL SAfflL MALE ONLY, 
FEMALE ONLY 



TOTAL S/WLE (M70) 





PALMORE AGING INCOME 


I€ALIH 


FAMILY 


FRIEHDS 


POLITICS 


RELIGION 


PALMORE 


.22* .268" 


.ISC* 


,076 


.093 


.332* 


.189* 


AGING 


.423* 




-.133 


.085 


.076 


-.006 


INCOlE 




.10 # 


-.175* 


-.008 


.284* ' 


.048 


HEALTH 








-.059 


.115 


-.043 


FAMILY 










.071 


-.019 


FRIENDS 










.104 


.118 ' 


POLITICS 












.207* 




HALES 














PALMORE AGING INCOME 


HEALTH 


FAMILY 


FRIENDS 


POLITICS 


RELIGION 


Dai unoc 


.134 .189* 


-.028 


-.068 


- 117 


cere. 

• Ur 0 


• UOO 






.160 


-.56" 


- 026 


050 


.035 


INCOME 




.066 


-.1B9 


-.213* 


.155 


.004 


hEALTH 






-.252* 


-.061 


-.043 


.026 


FAMILY 








.551" 


.088 


-.065 


FRIENDS 










.103 • 


.050 


POLITICS 












.120 




FEMALES (N46) 










PALMORE AGING INCOME 


HEALTH 


FAMILY 


FRIENDS 


POLITICS 


RELIGION 




.3» # .556* 


.333* 


.lfi9* 


.2A7 # 


.468* 


.370* 


AGING 


.355 # 


.591 # 


.100 


.218* 


.100 


-.017 


INCOE 






-.155* 


.229" 


.395* 


.116 


HEALTH 






-.011 


-.053 


.224' 


-.112 


FAMILY 








.271* 


.055 


.0011 


FRIENDS 










.105 


.176* 


POUTICS 














Significant 


(P vQ6 OR MORE) 












o 
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TABLE 2 - ASSOCIATION BETVCEH PALflOd SCALE AfD SE1I0ED AVRI/TJIXS FOR 11 £ 
TOTAL S/HPLE, fWfS AtO FBWJES 1 







Total Wle 


Bims 


Eeh&es 


1. 


Age 


-.2211 


-.127 
' .139 


-.230 


2. 


Education 


.167 


.2(10 


3. 


Mwital Status 


.228 


.118 


.278 


4. 


fcSIDENOE 


.109 


-.068 


.195 


5. 


Sibling Density 


.149 


.175 


• .140 


6. 


General Activity 


.146 


.140 


.17£ 


7. 


Public Services 


.229 


.210 


.252 


8. 


Contact with Friems 


.140 


' .132 


.147 


9. 


Assccationm. Services 


.103 


.045 


.175 



IpEAftON'S R VALUES GREATER T»Wi .125 ARE SIGNIFICANT FOR TWE TOTAL SAMPLE. 
VALUES LARGER THAN .135 ARE SIGNIFICANT FOR MAl£&"~VAU*S LARGER THAN 
,165 ARE SIGNIFICANT FOR FEMAUES. 
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orlentationa (iiinnott, at, al,, I9«0). Thie raaanrch c«H«ohIh 
atreaaaa "roll" pattarna appropriate to aalea and feaalen and 
whether or not older peraone etuat reepond to nn androgyuatm 
aocUl ejtpectetione with advancing ege, 

for the auaant our thinklnft doo* not Work within- an OKoalnatiuii 

' Of eex-role thfory; although, that say play a role in tha generetion 
of aging knowledge* And tha aaall nuabar of oasaa Involvud in 
a case atudy deaa not allow full confldonca in tha anrlt of onplcyin n 
Itaberana 9 eeheaa Tor arguing tgnt rtfltog ia a apodal eubeot of Uiu 
larger prograa linking huain lotaraata with knowledge, If wo nr P 
eble to generete additional eaplrlcal eupport for theee idooe, thv 
next atap la aa arguaant within tha tradition of critical thaory 
that would link ege-releted diecouraee to tha generic problaa poacd 
by Habenae^ undar hla dlacuaalon of "dlatorted" and "undietorted" 
coaaunfccation procoeeoe rolevoftjt to, oaung othur procoeeue, iUv anamu-u 
of public tpheree, • It would raiaa tha queetlon of procaaaaa of * 
"doalnetlon" applicable to gerontologicel phenoeane, 

On tha othar hand, furthar develop Bant of our aoclal conat ruction 
ojf reality concarna woul^ locata rural aging in a tradition eepecially 
eejialtlva to tha aleaante of aoclal atructura* eyaaollc-codee, and 
aalf-conat ruction a aa reflectione of location in aoclal eyeteme. That 

- thaoratlcal interpretation of aging a want a baa hot been auch employed 
in aoclal gerontology* 
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Oatnn, Hancy, Aran Antonovaky, and Banjaain Maos 

19$ I A Tim to Raap: Tha Riddla Ago of W««an In Fiv« Inrcli 
Subculture. laltlaorai John. Hopklna Unlvamltv Vt**n. 

Kfttthava, Surah II. 

1979 Tha Social World o>Old VO*a>*: Kanagaaani of 8atf-ldantitv. 
Bavarly HiUai Saga Publication. 
Ihally, tobart K. and luaan Rodftara-linatar 

1U1 "Aaaaarcb Approachaa to tlia Rural Eldarly: Co«bi«ilnu So. vet 
and Ethnographic Mathodology- (unpubl Uhad «nn«ncri|.t>. 
ttarliar varaion praaantad at Annual Maatlnf of tha North 
Control Socioloiicol Aaaociation, April 25. ClavoJuM. 

Slimott, Jon 0., ot. ol. 

1910 lam Rolaa In Katujra Adu*tai Antacadanta and Corralataa. 
Tachntcai Baport "lA-fiO-i. Daltinora* Contar on A|tin«. 

Sutherland, David larl » 

1979 "Tha factor of Uaraanautica in Haboroaa' Critical Theory. 

Pp. 229-247 In Robart Alun ;Jonoa and Hu.irlku Kuklit*. od*. . 

Raaaarch in lociology of Knovladft, Sciancaa and Art: A 

Raaaarch Annual, Voluaa 2. tfraanvich, Connacticut: JAl Pro.*, tar. 

1911 "Information iaafaa About Aain R , Lonft-Tara Cara and Uural 
Bldary," Fraaantad at tha XII lntamationol Con«roa. of 
Carontology. July 12-17, Hamburg. Fadarai Wapublic oi C«r»<my. 

lut bar land. David larl; Robart K. Ihally; and luaan Rodgar.-Sinagar 
19*1 Jinahip and Community Suffort and Information Syataaa of 
tha Rural Eldarly in Haifa bounty, Ohio. Final Roport for 
Grant Ho. 90 A*40a9/0t, Adminiatration on Aging, Dapartwont 
of Haalth and Hunan larvicaa { 
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TABl£3 - ASS0C1AT1CHS BETVEEN FEEUffcS /flttTT TtPlCS OF C0f*£RSAT10H /H> 
' SELECTED DEMOGWHIC Klf^HlP. COMMITY fW SEM(FV«tfftL£S l 



Total Sample CS&LE& CttUUS 



Feelaging: 



FeEUNCCPE: 



Feeucaltm: 



Feeuwilyj 



Feelfriends: 



Feelpolitics: 



SEX 

RtSlKNCE 
EDUCATION 
OFFSPRING DENSITY 
GENERAL ACTIVITY 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
TWEET E 

AGE 
SEX 

RESIDENCE 
INCOME 

MARITAL STATUS 
OFFSPRING DENSITY 
ACTIVITY 
SERVICES 
TARGET E 

/ 

SEX 

RESIDENCE 
MARITAL STATUS 
FRIEM) CONTACT 
TARGET D 
TARGET E 

RESIDENCE 
INOdC 

MARTIAL STATUS 
SIBLING DENSITY 
OFFSPRING DENSITY 

TARGET 
TARGET B 
TARGET D 
TARGET E 

AGE 

RESIDENCE 
MARTIAL STATUS 
TARGET C 
TARGET D 

DENSITY CTOCR RELATIVES 



fig 




FeELRELIGICN! RESIDENCE 

MARIRAL STATUS 
FRIEND CONTACT 
TARGET B 

N 

IfcARSON'S R VALUES GREATER TMW .125 ARE SIGNIFICANT FOR Tt£ TOTAL SIMPLE. 
VAUJES LAAGER THW .185 ARE SIGNIFICANT FOR MALES. VALUES LARGER THAN .165 
ARE SIGNIFICANT FOR FEMALES . # 
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itin 3. siATDoarr it tki hatiqral caucus amd cnm 01 HACK AGO, 

Ssnator rrsealsr and Hambara of tha Committss on Aging, tha 
national Caucus and Cantar on Black Agad commands you for holding 
hsarings on tha naada of tha rural aldarly. Oldar Ammrieana, of, 
couram, shars aany oo—oa problamai incomm, ha* 1th, housing, trana- 
portatlon* and othara. Thai a p rob lama ara fraquantly in tana if iad 
for tha rural aldarly who oftantlmaa anoountar graatar sxtramaa of 
deprivation. And, tha magnitude la evan more ssrlous for rural 
oldar Blacks who suf far multiple Jeopardy bscauee thay ara old* 
■lack, and ordinarily poor* 3 

Oldar Black a — aspaoially in tha rural South — vara raised 
in an ara whan eegregation wee opanly practiced. Thay vara victims 
of discrimination — on tha job* in tha houaing marks t, and eiae- 
where. Thay attended infarlor echoole, notwi the tending tha •eepar- 
sts but equal* doctrine. Largs mxmbere vara f oread to drop out of 
school to hslp thsir fsmiliss. Tha nst Impact la that thay vara 
shortohangad in baing glvan nacassary tools to compata in s soolsty 
thst has bacoma inorsaaingly urbanised, Industrial iiad, and compu- 
ter i sad. 

By virtually any baromatar one would chooas to ass, oldar 
Blsoks have a subatantlally lowar quality of Ufa than agad White a. 
Thay ara nssrly thrss tlmss ss liksly to live \n poverty than Whitee 
iS ysars or oldar. Thsy run a much grsstar risk of living in dlls- 
p Ida ted, deter lore ting, or otherwiee unfit houaing. Blacka ara also 
in poorsr heeith, and hsvs a ehorter llfs expectancy than Hhitee, 

HCBA'e analyala rsvaala that thaaa problems ara oftantimaa 
substantially graatar for rural oldar Blacka* we hava gona down tha 
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long dusty roads and have seen the people left behind in the rural 
slums. They may appear to be invisible to our Nation. But, their 
needs are great, and require immediate attention — even during 
this period of great austerity. 

Thepe points were made emphatically in NCSA's study of "Informal 
Social networks in Support of Elderly Blacks in the Black Belt of 
the United States". That study focused on nearly 1,800 older per* 
sons ranging in age from 60 to 10S years old. About 92 percent of 
the respondents were Black and 6 percent* were White. Key findings 
from that study include: 

o About 72 percent of thsfrs older persons had annual income 
under $3,000. 

o Almost S7 percent ot those older rural inhabitants had eight 
years or less of formal education. 

o Only 13 percent were employed. 
The study concluded: 

"The aging and aged in these rural pockets of poverty and 
in other depressed areas around the country share many common 
characteristics in addition to advanced age. Younger family 
members have grown and moved sway; health problems have sharply 
increased} friends and neighbors have died} many elderly neve 
been forced from their jobs by changes in the economic struc- 
tures of their communities, by new technology ,j by the retire- 
ment patterns of our society, and-f>y ill health." 
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Rural sgsd Blacks — sspecielly thoae living in the South — 
have repeatedly identified three Major problena when interviewed 
by NCBA ataff: Income /employment, housing, and tranaportation. — ^ 

I ncoms/ Employment 

One of the firat prioritiea of buaineaa is to promote compre- 
henaive employment policiea to maximise job opportunitiea for rural 
older Americana, whether they are Black, White, Hispanic, Asian, or 
other racea or national origin. NCBA atrongly supports efforta to 
encourage the private sector to hire more older workers. Our 
national policiea must seek to schieve this goal because the vsSt 
majority of jobs for older Americans is still in the privste sector. 
Privste industry should be encouraged to locate in rursl areaa. 
Programs should be developed or bolstered to provide trsined person- 
nel for businesses locating or expanding in rural areaa. 

Another cornerstone ia this strategy is to continue and expand 
the Title V Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP) . 
Community service employment is essential becsuse many rural older m 
Americana simply do not hsve the requisite skills to be hired by ' 
privste industry. They can, though, move into private employment 
after they learn new and uaeful akilla in community service employ- 
ment. 

NCBA strongly believes thst pe^gle^ought to have s right to 
work. Our nstionsl policies must also be baaed upon the hard re- 
al itiea of today and not ephemeral myths thst may be pleasing to 
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the body politic. He must rMlizt, for example, that km older 
rural paraona nay naver ba employable or only Marginally employable. 
A program auch aa Titla V can provida thaai with dignity and self 
respect, while enabling thaa to contribute to society. These in- 
dividual a find welfare juat aa dlataataful aa thoaa who claim to 
ba paying for it. Titla V anablaa low- income oldar Americana to 
mora into tha mainstream of our society by becoming taxpaying 
citizana who ara randaring valuable services to paopla in thair 
coasaunitiea. 

MCBA*a Rural Senior Employment Program (RSKP) haa providad 
hopa wharf nona existed. We have aought out tha moat disadvantaged . 
in our aociaty, found them, and providad them with jobe. numerous 
KSEP enrollaae wara unemployed for long parioda of tima — quite 
of tan tan yeara or mora. 

USE? haa also providad a shot in tha arm for tha depressed 
economics of rural areas in tha South. He hava contributed direct- 
ly and indirectly to the economy of thaaa local it iaa by providing 
additional income for rural oldar paraona to purchase urgently 
needed services, food,' and other necessities. 

Title V ia clearly an excellent investment for our Nation 

because the SCSEP more than pays for itaalf by* 

* 

o Enabling oldar persona to become self-sufficient, instead 
of relying on public assistance programs auch aa food stamps, 
Medicaid, and Supplemental Security Income i 

o Helping older Americana to become placed in unaubeidiaed jobs 
so that they can become taxpaying citizens; ,snd/ • 

o Providing valuable service a to local communities. 

« 
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For these reasons, we urgs the Canmittee to continue to sup- 
port the SCSEP. He further recommend that Title V be increased to 
allow mora older persons to participate. Clear and convincing evi- 
dence exists that there are many aged individuals who are able to 
serve in their localities if given the chance. NCSA's RSEP pro- 
jects oftentimes have eight or nine applicants for each position. 
The ratio would be higher, but project directors do not want to 
raise the hopes of older persons by advertising the program more — 
only to have their expectations dashed because a job does not exist* 

A comprehensive income strategy must also focus on those older 
persons who might otherwise slip between the cracks in our national 
programs. Expanding employment opportunities is vital and essential 
for older rural persons who can work. However , about seven out of 
eight individuals 65 or older do not or can not work for a variety 
of reasons, such as failing health, lack of job opportunities, 
negative employer stereotypes about the desirability and feasibility 
of hiring older persons, and othere. 

NCBA believes that older Americans should have a decent and 
livable income. The Supplemental Security Income program is designed 
to build a federal floor under the incomes of the aged, blind, and 
disabled. The problem, though, is that the SSI standards are be- 
low the government's own bare bones poverty thresholds. NCBA's 
number one priority for the rural aged, as well as all older Ameri- 
cans, is to sliminata poverty once and for all. He believe that 
elevating the federal SSI basic grant is the most effective and 
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efficient Mini to achiara this objaetiva.^tfs further raaliza 
that it may b* nacasssry to schiava this goll on an incramantal 
basis. BUt, this should not datar us from Enabling oldar par* 
sons to liva thair final yaars in dignity tend salf raspact. A 
Nation with s gross national product sxcaadtag $3 trillion — 
tha graatast gross nstional product in history X» claarly has 
tha raaourcas to wipa out povarty for tha aldarly. 

Houaing 

Housing is tha numbar ona axpanditura for tha aldarly* Many 
oldar parsons spand at lasst ona- third of thair incoma for houaing, 
and s significant parcantaga spand substantially mora* 

Xnadaqusta housing Is s major problaa for a lsrga sagnant of 
our population today. But, it has raschad criaia proportions for 
low incoma rural Blacks who may ba tuckad away in tha hoi Iowa of 
Appal schis or slaawhsra. Larga numbar* liva in tarpapar shacks 
that ara not fit for human occupancy. Thay ara oftantlmaa with- 
out common amaniyiaa that wa taka for grantad, such aa running 
watar, indoor toilats, bathtubs, or alactricity. Thair homaa ara 
ordinarily quita old. Thay wara built in a diffarant ara whan 
anargy waa substantislly chaapar than it ia today. 

KCBA favora a balancad rasponsa to tha houaing naada qt tha 
rural agad. Ha baliava that tha privata sactor and all lavala of 
govammant must work cooparatiraly not only to build mora housing 
but bsttar quality housing and at a prica within tha raach of 
oldar paraona who may ba struggling on limitad incomaa. 
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Our policiee ■hould eeeiat, where eppropriete, older per- 
sons in remaining in their homee. Thia can be echieved with 
comparatively XittXa or no additional federal expendituree. 
Title V SCSEP enrolleee, for example, could provide more home 
repair and weather iaetion aervicea for older homeownere. 

MCBA recommend* that the maaaive cuta propoaad in rY *83 
for the rural houeing program* adminiatered by the rarmera Home 
Adminiatretion be reetored. The PY '13 budget would cut the 
FnHA budget by about 69 percent, from $3,727 billion in fiacal 
year 1982 to $1,145 billion in 1983. 

He are deeply concerned about the enormoue reduction in the 
eection 515 direct loan and grant program (from $940 million in 
FY 1982 to $200 million in FY 1983) and the eection 502 low-income 
houaing loan program (from $2.3 billion in PY 1982 to $900 million 
in FY 1983). 

Overall, the Admin i a tr at ion* a budget would eleeh the number 
Of federally eeeieted houaing uriita in rural areea by 67%, from 
108,034 in 1982 to 35,395 in 1983. Low-income rural houeing 
would be eepecielly hard hit, plummeting from 96,334 unite in 
1982 to 35,395 In '1983. 

MCBA believe a that the Adminiatretion'a propoaei would only 

add to the economic miaery of the rurel aged and would inteneify 

» »» 

j their already miaerable fcoueing conditione, eepecielly in the 

I 

rurel Hack belt. Me urge the Committee to taJce thfr laed in 
reetoring funda for rurel houaing programa* adminiete red. 
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■CIA hss ssrlous misgivings about ths Administration's 
housing vouchor systsms. Us rssllss that ths Administration is 
attempting 'to asks limitsd dollsrs strstco further. Ths problem, 
however, is that a vouchor systan may f imply bacoma a subsidy or 
windfall for inadequate housing without appreciably improving ths 
supply of quality housing for oldor Amsr icana, whsthor thsy livs 
in ruxsl or urban araaa. Oldar Blaoka ars likaly to ba ths lossrs 
if a vouchor plan should rsplscs future commitmsnts to build aac- 
tlon I, section 202, or public housing. Ths not impact la that 
there will bs no sultabla housing for ths low- Income rursl snd 
urban agod without federal lsadarahip and financial assistsncs. 

Transportation 

A livable income in rstironant is clssrly ths numbs r ons 

i 

nssd of ths rursl Black sldorly. lowever, incoms slons will not 
solve sll of ths problams of oldor Blacka. tassntlal ssrvlcss 
srs quits of tan just aa important aa incoma, and in aoma instancaa 
avan mora important. 

Transportst ion la probably ths numbsr ons ssrvlcs need of 
oldor BlscKs In rursl srsss. Transportation clssrly has s nultl- 
pllsr sffsct. zf oldor Amor leans ars moblla, thsy find it much 
aaalar to adjuat to now p rob lama that corns with advancing aga. 
But without tranepbrtatlon, ths rursl sldorly frequently sxpsrl- 
sncs s syndroms of dsprlvstlon. 

HCBA's study in ths Blsck Bslt found thst 31 psrcsnt of ths 
rursl sldorly nssd tranaportatlon ssslstsncs. Oldsr Blsck womsn 
wors in ths grsstsst nssd of trsnsportstlon. Blngls psrsons wars 
slso mora likaly to sncountsr trsnsportstlon problams thsh married 
coup Is s. ^ 
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Transportation insdequacies arc clearly intensifying tha 
problems confronting older Africans. Routine tasks for most 
younger people -- such ss shopping, going to the doctor, or 
visiting friends — csn become formidable obstacles for senior 
citisens without cars. In son* esses, transportstion difficul- 
ties can nake these chores lnaumountabls obstscles. Too often, 
the rursl Blsck sged sre limited to these choicest 

o They csn psy s neighbor with their limited income to tske 
them to bedly needed services i 

o They can walkt or 

o They can just do without 

NCSA has been told time and again about rural elderly persons 
who live in "solitary confinement 11 because they sre cut off from 
their family, friends, end community since they do not hsve an 
sutomobile. tie hsve helped by providing transportation escort 
services. Our rsep enrol lees hsve si so responded to the cell by 
transporting older persons to vitsl services. 

Much more csn be done, though, end without requiring new pro- 
grama or substantial additional sums of money. For example, school 
buses during off duty hours — perhsps from 9t00 a.m. to 2s 00 p.©. 
— can take seniors shopping, to the doctor or other services. 

In sddltlon, surplus government vehicles could be sold st 
reduced rates to rursl ares sgencles on sglng. Moreover, more 
multipurpose senior centers with nlnlbuaea ahould be eatabllahed 
in rural sress to deliver s wide rsnge of services to the elderly. 

i 
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Conclusion 



NCSA wishes to crumind the Committee again for it* lesder~ 
•hip in focusing on the needs of the rural aged. Their problems 
have been overlooked to a large degree because the elderly in 
sparsely populated rural areaa are usually not aa visible nor aa 
vocal aa the ir urban counterparta. But, their needs are real and 
aerioua. 

We bel leva our recoseeenda tiona repreaant sound and sanaibla 
approach* a to improve the quality of life for the rural aged*. Ha 
urge the Committee to support thaae amaaures. WC1A stands ready, 
willing, and able to work with the Coasalttee to implement or work 
for the enactment of these proposals. 
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